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Uncertain Voyage’ 


GOODWIN WATSON 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


rE may always have been, as Shake- 
om called it, an “uncertain voy- 
age,” but most men have sheltered their 
lives within assumptions of solid cer- 
tainty. We look back now upon the Vic- 
torian Age as one which rested snugly 
and a little smugly within confident cer- 
titude. A revolt took form at the begin- 
ning of the twentieth century, when the 
first automobiles, the Wright brothers’ 
airplane, mass production, the first 
movies, the Armory Show of modern 
at, a magazine for modern poetry, mus- 
ical forms known as “blues,” Isadora 
Duncan’s dancing, suffragettes, psycho- 
malysis, the Higher Criticism, and pro- 
gressive education appeared almost simul- 
taneously in our culture. In the 1920's, 
after the First World War, modernism 
came into full flower. Youth appeared to 
find its certainties in rejection of the 
premises of its parents. In England, 


*A talk given November 12 at the Curricu- 
lum Conference held at Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 
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France, and Germany, as well as in the 
United States, the old folks complained 
that neither their authority nor their ex- 
perience was respected by a generation 
of youth intoxicated by a sense that they 
were at long last free to discard the 
bonds of the past. Some adolescents dove 
headlong into dissipation; others under- 
took the regeneration of social institu- 
tions; but it was characteristic of all 
these “flaming youth” that they re- 

garded their parents and teachers as old 
fogies. The decade of the depression 
brought further evidence of the incom- 
petence of those who had been running 
the world, an impression deepened by 
the realization that foresight and firm 
action a decade earlier could easily have 
prevented the destructive World War II. 

The firm faith in progress which was 
a dominant feature of our culture during 
the past century has suffered some severe 
shocks. Thirty-three years ago an armis- 
tice was signed to a war to end wars. But 
the powerless League of Nations proved 
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unable to prevent a bigger war; today 
we stand in the shadow of one still 
worse. The airplane and radio have made 
the world a neighborhood, but we are 
uncomfortable about some of our new 
close neighbors. Emancipation didn’t 
free the Negro; woman suffrage didn’t 
purify politics; prohibition didn’t end 
the evils attendant upon what through- 
out my childhood was called the “liquor 
traffic’; and Communism didn’t bring an 
end to exploitation of one man by an- 
other. Local political reforms oust one 
set of rascals only to see them replaced 
with others. Automobiles kill more peo- 
ple than wars; passenger elevators have 
brought skyscrapers and intolerable 
urban congestion; and it does not seem 
likely that the child curled up in front 
of the television set has progressed in 
any way that matters bey ond his for- 
bears who, at his age, play ed outdoors 
or curled up with a book. Even in health, 
some of our progress is turning out to be 
less striking than it seemed. Bacteria are 
rapidly adapting themselves to sulfas, 
penicillin and other w onder-drugs. Our 
better protected infants now appear to 
have less immunity to virus diseases than 
have surviving children in less sanitary 
regions. And when we reduce the death 
rate, we aggravate the overpopulation 
which already menaces great areas of 
Asia. The most precise and fully devel- 
oped of the sciences has brought us 
Heisenberg’s Uncertainty Principle. A 
choice statement by a distinguished 
physicist of the point to which the phys- 
ics of elementary particles has brought 
us runs as follows: [ Their] “position, mo- 
mentum, energy and corpuscularity are 
latent, filling themselves with content in 
the act of observation.”’! 


1Henry Margenau, “The Meaning of Ele- 
mentary Particle.” American Scientist, 39:431, 
July, 1951 


The modern generation of youth js 
unable to affirm either the tidy certain. 
ties of the Victorian Era or the passion- 
ate protests of revolt. Young people are 
on their own in a world they did not 
make. “American children,” said Mar- 
garet Mead, in her address to the Mid- 
century White House Conference on 
Children and Youth, “are growing up 
within the most rapidly changing cul- 
ture of which we have any record in the 
world, within a culture where for sey- 
eral generations each generation’s experi- 
ence has differed sharply from the last, 
and in which the experience of the 
youngest child in a large family will be 
extraordinarily different from that of the 
first born. Mothers cannot look back to 
the experience of their mothers, nor 
even to that of their older sisters; young 
husbands and fathers have no guides to 
the behavior which they are assuming 
today. So long standing and so rapid 
have been these processes of change that 
expectation of change and anxiety about 
change have been built into our char- 
acter as a people. Our homes have be- 
come launching platforms from which 
our children set out on uncharted seas. 

. We as a people, parents, teachers, 
citizens, are rearing unknown children 
for an unknown world. We cannot guess 
their needs by remembering our own, 
we cannot find the answers to their ques- 
tions by looking into our own hearts.” 
The current roundup by Time’s brilliant 
and predominantly youthful research 
staff concerning the present younger 
generation,” pictures young people as 
learning perforce to live with uncer- 
tainty. As President Griswold of Yale 
put it, they have had to make “private 
bargains with fate, on fate’s terms.” “Fd- 
ucators across the United States,” ac- 
cording to Time, “complain that young 

2 Time, November 5, 1951, 48:46-52. 
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UNCERTAIN VOYAGE 


ople seem to have no militant beliefs. 
They do not speak out for anything.” 
Most young writers, in Time’s estimate, 
“suffer from what has become their oc- 
cupational disease: belief that disappoint- 
ment is life’s only certainty.” The ambi- 
tion of most youth turns now toward 
security—a good safe job in a big safe 
company. The budding doctors, teach- 
ers, and ministers appear to have little 
missionary zeal to serve underprivileged 
areas—they want a well-paid city job, 
preferably with tenure. One concludes 
that this might well be dubbed the Laod- 
icean generation: “I know thy works, 
that thou art neither cold nor hot. I 
would thou wert cold or hot. So because 
thou art lukewarm and neither hot nor 
cold, I will spew thee out of my mouth.” 
The words which follow this familiar 
denunciation by the angel are almost 
equally appropriate to American youth 
at the moment: “Thou sayest, ‘I am rich, 
and have gotten riches and have need of 
nothing, and knowest not that thou art 
the wretched one and miserable and poor 
and blind and naked.’ ’’? 

We may distinguish the uncertainties 
which stimulate and challenge youth 
from the depressing doubts which are re- 
sponsible for low morale. The uncertain- 
ties of science and the arts lead to new 
discoveries and fresh creation. We can’t 
be certain about the origin and extent of 
the universe, the source of the sun’s en- 
ergy, the beginnings of life in the pri- 
meval sea, or the destiny of our globe, 
but we are prepared to undertake re- 
search or to wait calmly for the latest 
revelations. It would be very welcome 
if we could deal more effectively with 
the viruses and with the perverse cell 
growth we call cancer, but we expect 
that any day will bring encouraging 
news. We don’t take overpopulation or 

*Revelation 3:15-18. 
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exhaustion of resources very seriously 
because we have faith that technology 
will find substitutes for scarce materials 
and new sources of food, perhaps as Dr. 
Harold Clark suggests, via ocean agricul- 
ture or domestication of microorganisms. 
Education is ready to help youth to ad- 
vance the frontiers of discovery and in- 
vention. 

A different kind of uncertainty under- 
lies creativity. An artist may not know, 
as he begins to move his crayon or brush 
over the unstructured canvas, just what 
will emerge. Poets report that sometimes 
a poem takes control over their pen, 
writing something quite other than that 
which the poet had consciously in- 
tended. Every good teacher expects a 
lesson to develop in unexpected ways. 
Interpersonal relations often open up un- 
anticipated possibilities. The mystic has 
no certainty about the message his inner 
light will bring. Education is learning to 
contribute to the creative process. ‘We 
have slowly come to respect differences 
of taste and to cultivate spontaneity. We 
recognize the importance not only of 
freedom to choose, but also of the higher 
freedom to formulate the alternatives 
between which we choose. 

The uncertainties which leave dis- 
heartened youth shrugging their shoul- 
ders in defensive indifference are those 
which touch the heart and purpose of 
our civilization. While the direction of 
desirable social change remains obscure, 
social action inevitably appears futile. If 
collective goals are shrouded in uncer- 
tainty, individuals rather naturally seek 
their own private amusement and se- 
curity. 

In at least five areas, somber uncer- 
tainty has settled down like fog over 
landmarks by which public education 
must steer its course. These areas of 
grave concern are: political goals, eco- 
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nomic goals, goals of international peace, 
emotional goals, and cultural goals. We 
shall examine each of these troubled 
areas, in an effort to find the heart of to- 
day’s paralyzing uncertainty. 

In the political sphere our doubts con- 
cern not the desirability of a democratic 
way of life, but its viability. Real and 
present dangers, from without and from 
within, led Charles Dollard, President of 
the Carnegie Corporation, to say, “It 
does not seem wholly clear to me that 
either America or its schools will remain 
free.” Plato observed the tendency for 
democracies to breed demagogues who 
eventually usurp power and transform 
the state to tyranny. Aristotle differed 
from Plato on this issue only in noting 
that a democracy need not necessarily be 
followed by tyranny—an oligarchy of 
wealth might resist the welfare state 
tendencies inherent in a democracy. His- 
tory records the downfall of promising 
democratic experiments in Athens and 
Rome—one from external war and one 
from internal changes. Nineteenth cen- 
tury Italian democracy faltered and 
turned for rejuvenation to Mussolini. 
The Weimar Republic failed to solve its 
economic problems and bred a Hitler. 
No nation has espoused democracy more 
enthusiastically than France, but ‘during 
the war a Nazi- -supported Petain had 
wide support, and De Gaulle today leads 
an anti-Parliamentary movement of sub- 
stantial strength. 

What kind of citizenship education 
is needed in order to keep American de- 
mocracy enlightened, strong, and free? 
The mass media upon which most adults 
depend for information about events be- 
yond their own circle are by no means 
reassuring. Public enlightenment cannot 
be their primary objective; they thrive 
or die as advertising revenues wax or 
wane. The reference group which shapes 


the norms of publishers, editors, adver- 
tising executives, movie producers, radio, 
and television program directors is the 
prosperous urban managerial class. Other 
viewpoints find expression in the big- 
influence channels only by occasional 
sufferance. Monopoly of the instruments 
which shape public opinion can be 
nearly as effective as a ballot permitting 
only Ja. Can schools hope, by teaching 
the Bill of Rights and some propaganda 
analysis, to stay the trend toward oli- 
garchy i in control of public information? 

Another proposal is that if democratic 
procedures become more characteristic 
of all aspects of life—families, schools, 
colleges, churches, stores, factories, of- 
fices, and informal clubs—then our politi- 
cal democracy will be more steadfast. 
Professor Bode has described the essence 
of democracy as a persistent effort to in- 
crease the area of shared concern. Many 
institutions in American life nominally 
dedicated to democracy seem to be mak- 
ing little effort to broaden the base of 
concern and participation. No program 
has yet emerged which gives any firm 
assurance that the common man in 
America will retain control of his politi- 
cal destiny. 

In the economic sphere, our basic un- 
certainty is caused by the fact that we 
do not see any pattern which commands 
our wholehearted and wholeminded alle- 
giance. In one part of the world we are 
urged to teach the superiority of private 
capitalism over other possible economic 
systems. In another part of the world the 
practical and ethical superiority of so- 
cialism is officially proclaimed. Each of 
these absolutisms is intolerant of any 
wavering faith. The rest of the indus- 
trialized world is increasingly drawn to- 
ward one or the other pole or torn be- 
tween the two. 

If we try to think independently and 
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objectively, we teachers cannot escape 
doubts. Are we to have implicit faith in 
an economic system which has been un- 
able to extricate itself from severe de- 
pression except by war production? 
What about the ethical validity of a sys- 
tem in which the hardest and most dis- 
agreeable work is done for least return, 
while people who render no discoverable 
service to society live on_ inherited 
wealth in wasteful luxury? The news- 
paper almost every day adds to our dis- 
affection. One day i it is reported that our 
army paid $17.20 each for pinion gears 
produced at a cost of $2.40 each, but 
raised in price through the profits of 
four successive steps of middlemen. An- 
other day we see a picture of bulldozers 
currently crushing 2,000 carloads of 
apples in Washington because the grow- 
ers cannot get even so¢ per box. Re- 
cently we read that a strike of milk-truck 
drivers in New York won for the drivers 
an increase in wages amounting to 
$8,000,000 a year, and brought a cor- 
responding price rise, by which con- 
sumers pay $22,000,000 a year additional. 
We wonder whether there may not be 
developing between trade unions and 
employers a coalition like that which is 
said to maintain monopoly prices for 
electrical construction in New York 
City, and which could continuously 
mulct the consumer. Meanwhile we 
watch soaring prices cut in half the buy- 
ing power of our modest salaries. We 
note that, thanks to ECA aid, economic 
production has passed prewar levels all 
over Western Europe, but that the bene- 
fits have been so unevenly distributed by 
believers in our capitalist economy as to 
result in no noticeable decline in the pro- 
portion of Communists. 

As we note these things, some of us 
may decide that in the present climate of 
coerced opinion, it is safer not to think 


about them. The basic problem for most 
of us, however, is not intimidation but 
lack of an alternative which can com- 
mand wholehearted support. Socialism 
in Soviet areas has brought a type and 
degree of control by the few which is 
repugnant to our ‘ideals of freedom, 
democracy, and respect for individual 
personality. A modest degree of social- 
ism in Australia and England has proved 
so unsuccessful in raising standards of 
living that its advocates have lost con- 
trol of government. We are left with in- 
escapable uncertainty about our basic 
economic institutions and the direction 
that will bring real improvement. 

Uncertainty concerning roads _ to 

world order and peace may well have 
pence to many of you as our most 
disturbing area. It is extremely discon- 
certing not to know whether we shall 
be able to finish this hour without an 
explosion which would rend New York 
—broiling, blinding, crushing its inhabi- 
tants. If not now perhaps tomorrow, or 
next year, or in five years, or when the 
children who are young now have 
grown to maturity. Are we to teach 
them to expect to enjoy the comforts of 
an elaborate push-button civilization, or 
is it essential that they learn now to fend 
for themselves amid ruins and in the wild 
woods? We do not know, but we do 
care. 

There is no agreement on how we are 
to move from where we are toward free- 
dom from shattering catastrophe or slow 
inanition. As Anthony Eden recently 
pointed out to the United Nations As- 
sembly in Paris: six years ago, when the 
UN was taking form at San Francisco, 
we had good hope. Now, he says sadly, 

“We can none of us pretend that in the 
interval the world has made any notable 
progress toward unity, toleration and 
enduring peace.” 
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Some argue for military might—sixty 
billion dollars worth of implements for 
explosion—as the best guarantee of 
peace. They envision a new Pax Ro- 
mana, enforced by the one power able to 
do so. In opposition, others argue that 
our moral superiority is not so certain 
as our preponderance of economic 
strength. The opponents cite European 
opinion, which is surely not equally 
afraid of the Red Army and of Eisen- 
hower, but still has little relish for an 
“American Century” of what looks to 
them like “cultural imperialism.” It is 
doubtful whether the peoples of Latin 
America, Asia, and Africa perceive Yan- 
kee supremacy as the equivalent of free- 
dom. Even the psychology of the Com- 
munist leaders is disputed. Some argue 
that they are realists who respect only 
force; others that they are fanatics who 
will no more be stopped by a threat of 
superior force than we Americans would 
be when convinced that we carry a mes- 
sage of salvation for mankind. Some 
think that the threat of Communism can 
be checked by atom bombs on the 
Kremlin and its substations of power; 
others point uneasily to half the popula- 
tion of the world livi ing within a quad- 
rant whose radius is 1,000 miles from 
Singapore and living on an annual in- 
come about like that of the state of Cali- 
fornia. Some see Communism as a con- 
temporary religious movement and point 
to the futility of the centuries of violent 
attacks by Romans on Christians, by 
Christians on infidels and by Catholics 
and Protestants, Hindus and Moslems, 
Arabs and Jews, Church of England and 
nonconformists, each upon the other. 
Eventually, ways of living together have 
emerged, but only after attempts at 
domination have failed and wars have 
exhausted both sides. We are reluctant 
to accept the conclusion that once again 


men will resort to weapons of destruction 
to prove the rightness of their cause, but 
there is not much evidence that the les- 
sons of history have been assimilated. 
From another viewpoint our uncer- 
tainties about the great issues of war and 
peace, prosperity and depression, and 
tyranny and freedom are less funda- 
mental than our uncertainty about the 
process of emotional emancipation. 
Many of the constraints which enslave 
us arise not from government, business, 
or military operations, but from our per- 
sonal conflicts. We recognize the perti- 
nence of Fromm’s memorable title “Es- 
cape from Freedom.” The entire path of 
human development, however, from 
birth to maturity, is beset by uncertain- 
ties. We do not know whether self-de- 
mand feeding will make the baby 
spoiled child or more self-reliant and 
confident about the universe. The heat 
engendered by any discussion of disci- 
pline, even within the halls of Teachers 
College, is evidence that it is a delicate 
and complicated task to preserve spon- 
taneity in the child and warm identifica- 
tion by him with his parents and teach- 
ers, and at the same time to assure suffi- 
cient conformity to social realities. 
Again, we confront a problem in balanc- 
ing group and individual activities. We 
feel fairly sure that the school of the past 
built artificial barriers around individual 
work, and failed to prepare for effective 
participation in the work of committees, 
boards, and other groups. One hears oc- 
casionally, however, an expression of 
feeling that there is some danger of 
going too far in organizing our graduate 
education as group activity. We are just 
beginning to learn how to make group 
experience both satisfying and produc- 
tive, and our failures are often disheart- 
ening. At adolescence waits the unsolved 
problem of the best practical sex adjust- 
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ment for the period between puberty 
and marriage. We did not need the 
Kinsey documentation to tell us that the 
tradition-sanctioned pattern of conti- 
nence was the rare exception. Some 
would urge now that we intensify pres- 
sures to enforce the behavior which has 
been so often recommended and so sel- 
dom successfully practiced. Others, at 
the opposite extreme, would sanction 
whatever is being done. Most of us con- 
fess that we are dissatisfied with the pres- 
ent state of affairs and with most of the 
proposals for changing it. We face our 
tasks of guidance for stormy adolescents, 
handicapped by our own uncertainties. 
At the adult level there are other issues 
vital to personal development, but with 
no clear answer. One concerns the role 
of women—torn between the kind of 
self-fulfillment which can be found in 
work and that which inheres in mother- 
hood. In many societies throughout most 
of history, woman’s role was more 
clearly prescribed than it is in our cul- 
ture today. For men, the conflict is less 
often recognized but there is a real ques- 
tion whether the separation of occupa- 
tion from family life may not have dam- 
aging consequences for both father and 
child. 

Already we have verged on the fifth 
area of uncertainty —the quality of the 
culture which molds the lives of youth 
and which our schools tend to perpet- 
uate. We are not satisfied with its moral 
consistency. Merton* argues that when- 
ever a society places a high premium on 
affluence and social ascent for all its 
members, but restricts the legitimate 
channels for achieving this goal, we must 
expect cheating, that is, “The triumph of 


*Robert K. Merton, “Social Structure and 
Anomie.” In Social Theory and Social Struc- 
=e p. 137. Columbia University Press, New 
ork, 


amoral intelligence over the morally pre- 
scribed ‘failure’.” No ideal is more often 
proclaimed by churches, schools, and 
Scouts than honesty. How, then, are we 
to account for the dismaying procession 
across newspaper headlines of basketball 
players, firemen, policemen, gamblers, 
tax collectors, and even top political fig- 
ures who place little value on their in- 
tegrity. We are shocked by the narcotics 
peddler who would debauch high school 
students “to make a buck.” But most of 
us take quite casually much larger areas 
of exploitation and fraud. All the hold- 
ups and burglaries of the nation amount 
to much less, in dollars, than the cost of 
the swindles perpetrated by respected 
corporations engaged in what the sociol- 
ogist Sutherland has called “white-collar 
crime.” Over the radio and across the 
pages of our magazines there pours a 
steady stream of expensively prepared 
advertising claims, some of which are ex- 
plicitly false, but many more of which 
are false in their implications. A young 
businessman recently confessed in con- 
siderable perturbation that there was not 
a day at his work in which he did not 
have to lie again and again. The salesman 
who identifies himself with the con- 
sumer and tries to reveal the whole truth 
about his commodity loses out in the 
competitive struggle. We all look warily 
at the letters in our mail from commer- 
cial organizations purporting to wish to 
be of service to us. We suspect that they 
are motivated actually by a desire to 
make money by selling us something, 
whether or not we need it. This is so 
familiar that we may even have stopped 
thinking about it, taking for granted that 
the cash nexus is the normal, natural, and 
Divinely sanctioned tie which relates 
one human being to another. Myrdal has 
stressed another inconsistency in our 
culture—our verbal allegiance to the 
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American creed of freedom and equality 
and democracy, which contrasts so vio- 
lently with the institutions and practices 
which deny opportunity to millions of 
our fellow citizens because of their race. 
Some are afraid of what would happen 
if the segregatvd school system were 
abolished in certain sections of our 
country; others, viewing the cost to our 
moral and political leadership abroad, as 
well as to the children white and black 
who are immediately involved, tremble 
more if the discrimination continues. 

When standards conflict we seem to 
have no generally accepted court of ap- 
peal. W hat shall we say to the man who 
finds that honesty is not the best policy 
for enabling him to get ahead, to suc- 
ceed, and to buy all the commodities 
constantly pressed upon his attention as 
part of a self-respecting American way 
of life? The appeal to religion falls upon 
deaf ears for about half of the American 
people who hold no church affiliation, 
and for many who do, it appears that 
their “belief” is only what Ross de- 
scribed as the “echo of a rumor.” 
Among the thousand young men in the 
Ross study, the non-theists were more 
ready to support racial justice and to aid 
the unfortunate of other lands. 

The United States, with its diverse ra- 
cial, national, and religious traditions, 
faces with special urgency the problem 
of how much uniformity and agreement 
a culture must have to keep it from dis- 
integrating. Many of us feel that the 
effort to build a uniform culture by put- 
ting all immigrants through a process of 
“Americanization” to fit some standard 
pattern was destructive of cultural values 
and damaging to many personalities. On 
the other hand, is there no limit to the 
diversity which may be tolerated? At 


5 Murray Ross, 


The Religious Beliefs of 
Youth. 


Association Press, 1950. 


the moment, experiencing the pressure 
which all wars bring for intolerance of 
deviates or skeptics, some are demanding 
a moratorium on self-criticism and tight 
limits to tolerance. We are urged to as- 
sert that our moral superiority is com- 
mensurate with our economic advantage 
over other nations—a very unpopular 
assumption abroad. At the risk of “clear 
and present danger” to Civil Liberties 
we are urged to make this a time in 
which we unanimously affirm our flag, 
our armies, our Constitution, our eco- 
nomic system, our technology, and per- 
haps even our confused system of Eng- 
lish spelling. At the other extreme, there 
are those who, wanting this to be a free 
country, resent any attempt to increase 
the areas of agreement, and to set limits 
beyond which deviation will not be tol- 
erated. It is by no means certain that 
men can live together in a community, 
nation, or civilization without agreeing 
upon a great many more things than 
“tolerance.” France has probably been 
the most ready, among Western nations, 
to affirm the right of individuals to differ 
in ideas, tastes, philosophies, and politics. 
Partly as a consequence, Paris has won 
renown as the birthplace of schools of 
art and of the only important school of 
philosophy to emerge since World War 
II. But thoughtful observers recognize 
France as unable to mobilize itself for 
defense against the aggression of either 
Nazis or Communists. How much plu- 
ralism is consistent with self-mainte- 
nance? Warning comes from many fields 
of scholarship—Jacques Maritaine in 
philosophy, T.S. Eliot in literature, 
Hutchins and Adler in education—that 
some unity concerning the universally 
mandatory ends of life is a prerequisite 
for any ‘rationally ordered society. It 
seems clear that in the climate of Ameri- 
can public opinion today (I wish it were 
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as clear for tomorrow) no frame of ref- 
erence can be imposed. The problem re- 
mains: Can we come to voluntary and 
enuine agreement upon a common hier- 
archy of values within which there will 
be opportunity for widely different per- 
sonalities to achieve self-realization? If 
not, we may venture to predict the reac- 
tion toward an authoritarian solution 
which Plato foresaw and Hitler demon- 
strated. 

Shaken by profound uncertainties 
concerning the preservation of democ- 
racy, the pattern of an economy which 
shall be efficient and equitable, the path 


to world peace and order, the process 
of wholesome personality development, 
and the amount and kind of unity which 
our culture can hope to achieve, educa- 
tion would seem to have two choices. 
One is to occupy itself with safe and 
petty certainties, as if the ultimate prob- 
lems had been solved, or, while unexam- 
ined, would be impotent to destroy us. 
The other (represented by the work we 
call “Foundations of Education’’) is to 
embark boldly and _ persistently upon 
what Finstein called “the holy curiosity 
of inquiry” concerning man’s uncertain 
personal and social destiny. 


























People and Uncertainty” 


NATHANIEL CANTOR 


VISITING PROFESSOR OF SOCIOLOGY, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


FROM ADAM TO ATOM 


veRY human society possesses a cul- 

ture pattern. Man, ev erywhere, 
seeks to define the nature of the universe, 
his place in it, his relation to other 
people, and his conception of self. 

Western European civilization has de- 
veloped its particular answers to the 
perennial problems. The interweaving 
philosophic, moral, and religious tradi- 
tions of Western Europe have developed 
the picture of a divine order in which 
there is a plan and purpose, not always 
clearly discerned by man. The theologic 
conception, in one form or another, 
assumes that man is born in sin but can 
be saved. By following certain absolute, 
objective moral rules and doctrines he 
is disciplined, redeemed, and assured of 
reward here or hereafter. 

Traditional Western European belief 
is that man is at the mercy of personal 
forces that are larger and more power- 
ful than he. Certain moral and religious 
truths are eternal and absolute. Their 
violation results in punishment and 
damnation here or hereafter. 

The answers given by Western Euro- 
peans to the fundamental problems fac- 
ing man had their source in the Judaic- 
Christian and Greek-Roman traditions 
approximately 1500 to 2000 years ago. 
Until relatively recent times the tradi- 


*A talk given at the Curriculum Conference 
held at Teachers College, Columbia University, 
November 12-16, 1951. 
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tion remained intact. A few hardy spirits 
who dared question the tradition were 
summarily dealt with by constituted 
authority and occasionally still are. 

Copernicus started a revolution which 
is still in process. Among the partici- 
pants may be mentioned Galileo, New- 
ton, Darwin, Pasteur, Mendel, Freud, 
Dewey, and Einstein. 

The point in knowledge has been 
reached where the Western European 
tradition cannot remain inviolate. The 
fundamental problems of man in rela- 
tion to the universe, his place in it, and 
his relations to others and to_ himself 
can no longer be answered by substitut- 
ing one set of absolute truths or authori- 
tative beliefs for another. Man has no 
one on his side but himself. There is no 
evidence of any kind of order other 
than that which man creates for himself. 
Man is not a fallen angel who declares 
the glory of God but a rising anthropoid 
who achieves glory by becoming hu- 
mane. This conclusion, man for himself, 
is the most extraordinary revolution in 
the quest for the meaning of man’s 
existence. 

Most of us now teaching have been 
nourished in a cultural milieu the basic 
assumptions of which have been largely 
invalidated by advance in knowledge 
during the past fifty years. The moral 
and intellectual assumptions of the ma- 
jority of teachers are, in large measure, 
inconsistent with the implications of 
contemporary knowledge. Teachers are 
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presenting truncated materials and in- 
terpreting them in light of their out- 
moded traditional world views. 

A new intellectual climate is develop- 
ing. The gradual recognition of wider 
horizons will radically modify the think- 
ing and the feeling of the teachers in 
our schools. It will take a long time to 
introduce the conclusions and moral im- 
plications of modern scientific research 
into the state teachers colleges and 
schools of education, but until this is 
accomplished children facing the prob- 
lems of the contemporary world will be 
instructed by teachers with points of 
view reflecting a world order which was 
shaped in the minds of Babylonian shep- 
herds and medieval saints. 


THE NEW UNIVERSE 


Even the great figures of nineteenth 
century science would be startled by 
mid-twentieth century developments in 
their fields. Geophysics, astrophysics, 
nuclear physics, biochemistry, symbolic 
logic, quantum mechanics, genetics, rela- 
tivity mathematics, anthropology, so- 
ciology, and psychiatry—each has made 
discoveries which singly and jointly 
shatter to smithereens the comfortable 
world view of the early twentieth 
century. No Hollywood “thriller” com- 
pares to the utterly fantastic universe 
revealed by modern astronomy, modern 
physics, and modern genetics. 

The view is generally accepted by 
contemporary astrophysicists that the 
stars and planets' developed through the 
condensation of gas (hydrogen and 
helium) into solid bodies. Over long 


1 Within the range of the telescope at Mt. 
Palomar, Colorado, Observatory there are 
about 100,000,000 galaxies. Each contains up- 
ward of 1,000,000 planetary systems. Each of 
the gigantic galaxies is spaced at an average 
distance of more than 1,000,000 light years. Some 
of the more distant galaxies that can be seen 


periods of astronomic time the solid 
materials are converted through evap- 
oration back into gas, and the process 
continues throughout the universe of 
galaxies. There never was a4 creation. 
Matter throughout all time and space is 
produced from the condensation of gas 
and then, over incomprehensible periods 
of time, the matter, through terrific 
interior atomic explosions, evaporates 
into colossal clouds of gas. There are 
continuous creations of matter and 
energy throughout the expanding and 
contracting universe—no beginnings and 
no endings. No meaningful alternative 
explanation subject to inquiry exists. The 
microscopic world of the neutron, or 
of the genes of the virus, reveals an 
equally fantastic universe. 

The majority of outstanding scientists 
in evolution and genetics agree that there 
is nO meaning or purpose in the evolu- 
tionary process.” 

When the environment is favorable 
certain organic development of the po- 
tentialities of the genes occurs. When 
the environment will not support the 
given possibilities the species dies out. 
Chance, favorable conditions, and genetic 
potentialities determine what evolves and 
what disappears, without purpose or 
reason. 

What the universe is “really” like 
seems to be essentially an unintelligible 
question. The universe is like what mod- 
ern mathematical physicists, biochemists, 
and geneticists describe and discover it 
to be. 

So much for the physical and biologi- 
cal change in outlook of the kind of 
world we inhabit. 





with our biggest telescopes are receding at the 
speed of over 2,000,000,000 miles an_ hour. 
(Fred Hoyle, The Nature of the Universe, 
p. 116. Harper and Bros., 1950.) 

2 George Simpson, Meaning of Evolution, 
Yale University Press, 1949. 
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SHADES OF PROTAGORAS 


The social sciences have also contri- 
buted to the revolutionary recasting of 
our social world view. Psychiatry, for 
example, has revealed more systemati- 
cally that which the author of the Ser- 
mon on the Mount, the great poets, and 
novelists discerned in flashes—a new 
world of human motivations. Simple 
moral judgments of praise or blame, rest- 
ing on unexamined absolute notions of 
right and wrong, no longer help in un- 
derstanding behavior or in developing 
character. The overwhelming signifi- 
cance of feeling and emotion in person- 
ality developments, particularly in the 
early years, has been one of the great 
contributions of clinical psychiatry. 

Anthropology and sociology, no less 
than psychiatry, have disturbed our cer- 
tainties about cultural development and 
social relations. The comparative studies 
of earlier civilizations give rise to uneasy 
feelings about our purblind nationalisms 
and provincialisms. The concept of cul- 
tural pluralism or cultural relativity helps 
us to appreciate the tentativeness of all 
values and the invalidity of insisting on 
any absolute standards. It generates skep- 
ticism and humility concerning one’s 
previously unexamined and unquestioned 
loyalties. (The skeptic, it should be 
added, rarely makes trouble. The right- 
eous believer, unyielding and absolute in 
his convictions, wields the sword.) 

Every society, sociological analysis 
has shown, possesses its traditional myths 
(ideals or ideologies) for which it finds 
justification. Through many different 
kinds of rituals and ceremonies it seeks 
to preserve the sanctity of its mores and 
folkways. Never before have we had the 
insight we now possess into the authori- 
tative role of group sentiments and the 
non-rational character of group values. 


THE DILEMMA 


The physical sciences have disinte- 
grated the foundations of traditional 
belief regarding the nature of the cosmos 
and our place in it. The social and bio- 
logical sciences have crumbled our tradi- 
tional beliefs about our social and per- 
sonal relations. Many of us are caught 
between the unwillingness to surrender 
the comforting assurance of our inherited 
world view and the felt need rationally 
to justify it in light of contemporary 
know ledge. The resentment and pain we 
experience in facing this dilemma are 
easily understood. 

All of us are indoctrinated as young- 
sters, long before we can understand our 
beliefs. During early childhood the un- 
questioned authority of persons and in- 
stitutions determines our truths. When, 
later, having become loyal to the author- 
ity of scientific inquiry, we are asked 
rationally to justify our beliefs, we feel 
trapped. The test of evidence, namely, 
hard, stubborn, verifiable facts, is wel- 
comed by each of us when the issue has 
little import for us. For example, we'd be 
moderately curious to learn what the 
recent evidence is for the existence of 
genes in a virus or what makes the heart 
beat. It is otherwise when we are emo- 
tionally involved. We realize the threat 
to our deep-seated, lifelong comfortable 
certainties which have sanctioned our 
conduct, defined our expectations, and 
made sense out of our striving. We 
dimly feel that rational grounds for our 
culturally inherited beliefs cannot be 
presented. 

The present generation of adults and 
adolescents is indeed bewildered. We are 
uncertain of the nature of the cosmos, 
the direction of contemporary society, 
and the sanctions for behavior, and are 
unsure of ourselves. 
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PEOPLE AND UNCERTAINTY 


The important question is: Why do 
most people feel bewildered and un- 
certain? The bewilderment stems from 
the false picture we have inherited about 
the nature of the world and man. We 
have assumed a non-human social order 
which doesn’t exist, and a view of the 
nature of man which is false. It is not 
surprising that we become confused 
when we discover the “facts of life.” 

If we accept the contemporary scien- 
tific view of the universe and man, our 
bewilderment is, in the main, resolved. 
We still remain perplexed, but the focus 
of our uncertainty shifts. We are con- 
fused about the answers but not about 
the problems. The chances of finding 
satisfactory answers are more favorable 
if meaningful problems are formulated. It 
is more likely that the meaningful prob- 
lems will be raised if we use scientific 
data rather than loaded sentiment. 
Clarified confusion is the beginning of 
knowledge. 


CHANGE AND STABILITY 


Contemporary science reveals that 
change is as fundamental to the world of 
man as it is to the world of matter. So is 
stability. Matter or energy, the given, in 
the form of sticks, stones, or baby bones 
is forever in the process of developing. 
All stability is precarious; yet all change 
proceeds from a relativ ely stable given. 

Everything tends to remain in dynamic 
equilibrium. This is merely another state- 
ment of Newton’s First Law of Motion: 
“Everybody persists in a state of rest 
(or of uniform motion in a straight line) 
unless compelled by external force to 
change that state.” Every system tends 
to remain in equilibruim, ‘but doesn’t. An 
understanding of the implications of this 
principle for human behavior will help to 
resolve uncertainties about our social 
relations and our conceptions of self. 
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Relatively few adults, including teach- 
ers, genuinely accept the ambivalent 
process inherent in the development of 
personality. All certified psychiatrists, 
however far apart in theoretical orienta- 
tion or clinical practice, are in accord 
with the view that every individual wants 
to be dependent upon others but also 
independent of them. He wants to be 
dependent and safe but he also wants 
to be independent and creative. He wants 
to have his cake and eat it too. 

An easy way to appreciate the in- 
evitability of intrapersonal and interper- 
sonal conflict is to reflect on the tremen- 
dous role which fear, guilt, hostility, and 
anxiety play in our lives. What and 
whom do we fear? 

We often fear expressing our inde- 
pendence since we shun condemnation 
or social disapproval. We are unwilling 
to accept the risks and consequences of 
independent self-expression. In the ear- 
liest years the youngster tries his powers 
and seeks control. He soon learns that 
his independent willing gets him into 
trouble. Authority blocks him. The price 
of acceptance by others is submission to 
them. We gradually discover that the 
exercise of independence is accompanied 
by a gamut of disturbing emotions: “If 
you do as you please you'll get into trou- 
ble. Don’t will as you feel but behave 
as you're expected to or else.” Hostility 
and resentment develop because we feel 
blocked; guilt arises because we feel hos- 
tile toward those whom we love or be- 
cause we do or want to do that which 
is forbidden or frowned upon. Anxiety 
and fear are present because we don’t 
understand and cannot easily assimilate 
our mixed feelings. 

As childhood passes into adolescence 
we learn somehow to cope with the con- 
flicts. We submit and conform to the 
demands and expectations of others. The 
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religious beliefs of our culture, its litera- 
ture and morals, label certain conduct 

“good” and contrary conduct “bad.” 
Parents, teachers, and friends support 
these traditions. The “bad” side of us, 
our independent willing, is condemned as 
evil, wicked, sinful. Hence, we are led 
. feel wicked, bad, sinful, and guilty. 

We develop inferiority feelings and yet 
deny that we feel inferior. The need to 
appear socially acceptable and one of 
the group is the source of lying, ration- 
alizing, projecting, and the long list of 
defensive dynamisms which characterizes 
“respectability” and standing in the com- 
munity. 

The maintenance of pretense becomes 
a lifelong, tortuous task. To pretend to be 
upright, consistent, noble, loving, kind 
(“good”) and, at the same time, to pre- 
tend that one is not also inconsistent, 
ignoble, hateful, unkind (“bad”) doesn’t 
heal conflict. It exaggerates our splits 
and calls for further pretense. Conflict 
isn’t resolved. It is concealed, disguised. 
We remain uncertain about what trou- 
bles us. 

The way to remove this uncertainty is 
to recognize its inevitable existence. Con- 
flict is part of living. Conflict, in itself, 
isn’t likely to cause too much psycho- 
logical disturbance. The disturbance 
arises chiefly because we seek to deny 
conflict, and then to justify the denial. 


RESISTANCE 


No one wants to change, but everyone 
has to change. We have to adjust to 
people, to objects around us, to time and 
place. We cannot go on undisturbed, 
however much we may wish to. We 
bend or we break. But we don’t want 
to bend and we don’t want to be broken. 
Psychological change involves disturb- 
ance. The greater the change the greater 
the disturbance. 


One’s sense of wholeness is challenged 
by the ever-new constellation of expe- 
rience. We fear facing the new, since it 
calls for changing the satisfying balance 
we have achieved. We fear leaving the 
old for the same reason. We don’t quite 
know what lies ahead of us. 

As situations change, readjustments 
become necessary. Directed change re- 
quires deliberate ‘effort. Change compels 
admission that answers formerly consid- 
ered sound are now invalid. Change 
requires self-criticism; we are not all we 
thought we were. The idealized image 
which we have built up of ourselves or of 
others is discovered to be false or dis- 
torted. 

Then why not change? We have been 
led to believe that yielding authority, 
prestige, or power, or admitting our lim- 
itations, inadequacies, or inconsistencies 
is debasing. We pretend to be mature 
adults. We spend much effort, time, and 
money on “make-up,” trying to convince 
others and ourselves that we are what we 
sense we are not. 

We resist change in order to avoid the 
pain of self- discov ery, self-disapproval, 
and social condemnation. 

What is needed is recognition and 
acceptance of the fundamental psycho- 
logical nature of the human being. Learn- 
ing to balance these polar needs for self- 
expression and group approval will, even 
under the most favorable conditions, be 
accompanied by disturbed feelings. To 
realize this is to help the individual in 
the struggle and not to add to his load 
by condemning him for being “bad” or 


willful (full of his will). 


THE ACCEPTANCE OF SELF 


It is difficult to realize how each of us 
builds up pretty pictures of ourselves. 
Ve like to think we are kindly, reason- 
able, and loving. In part this is so; but 
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we are also cruel, unreasonable, and hate- 
ful. This, too, is part of our make-up. 
We are that way, and most of the trouble 
arises not because we are that way but 
because we deny it. 

To avoid spoiling the pretty pictures 
of ourselves we have built up, we engage 
in self-deception. We act in a way which 
shields us from accepting our limitations. 
In simple language we do a lot of faking 
to avoid facing the painful experience of 
humiliating ourselves. Maturity must in- 
volve pain. 

We try to cover up the conflict and to 
deny it. The pressure remains in the form 
of resentment, irritation, aggression, and 
so on. Often unrecognized, it builds up 
until sometimes we explode. More often 
pressures work themselves out in our 
relation to other people. Feeling inade- 
quate and insecure and uncertain about 
ourselves, we seek reassurance in exercis- 
ing power over others, in dominating 
them and insisting that our will control. 

The outstanding characteristic of hu- 
man relations is the way people psycho- 
logically exploit one another. We use 
each other to work out our needs to be 
loved or to dominate. We use others to 


satisfy our tensions and anxieties. We 
praise what we like and blame what we 
do not like. We try to preserve whatever 
we have at stake. We wish to control or 
we want to be loved. Rarely do we stand 
aside and leave others alone. There aren’t 
many individuals willing to let another 
feel, think, and act in ways different from 
their own, in areas in which both are 
emotionally involved. Such inner strength 
is acquired through struggling with one’s 
own conflicts not by fighting against 
someone else. 

As we gradually learn to understand 
our interpersonal conflicts we are less 
likely to push others around for the 
release of our own tensions and irrita- 
tions. Realizing the painful struggle in- 
volved in growing, appreciating that we 
simply must live with and in conflict, we 
are better prepared to struggle with our- 
selves and not pass our problem on by 
fighting against others. To realize that 
there are no certain absolute and definite 
answers (except in books and speech), 
that all living answers involve fear, cour- 
age, spontaneity, risk, and action is to 
remove much of the corroding uncer- 
tainty from our lives. 


























Radio in Today’s World’ 


ROBERT SAUDEK 


DIRECTOR, TV-RADIO WORKSHOP, THE FORD FOUNDATION 


COME before you not as a teacher, 
| ie as a former pupil. What has 
happened to me through the years, ac- 
cording to Sigmund Freud, is on your 
heads. Or, to put it in the lyrics of an 
ancient madrigal, “You made me what I 
am today, I hope you're satisfied.” 

Your meetings seem to center around 
“uncertainty.” And the only thing that 
is not uncertain is the plans made for its 
discussion. From nine o’clock this morn- 
ing until ten o’clock tonight you are 
being made to conform to a schedule so 
relentlessly certain that the North Star 
must look like a drunken driver by com- 
parison. 

The immutable laws of nature and the 
universe will constantly frustrate a quest 
for uncertainty. With precision, one 
goes forth to find the unprecise. With 
logic, one tries to take soundings in the 
illogical. With self-confident certainty, 
one undertakes to probe the substance 
of uncertainty as though conducting 
an autopsy. 

As members of the profession of 
teaching, you must sometimes organize 
buzz groups on how radio can be used 
for purposes of education. I have de- 
voted tim 
that question, and the refinements of 
that question, such as its value for in- 
school listening, supplementary listening 





* A talk given November 13 at the Curricu- 
lum Conference held at Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 


comparable to supplementary reading, 
and out-of-course study. And I have 
reached a conclusion about it that is re- 
lated to the philosophy of education. | 
think it is a very great mistake to con- 
sider radio as a conduit of education in 
its fullest, truest meaning. 

Radio is, or can be, a part of total ex- 
perience, taking a child out of the nar- 
row atmosphere of home, neighborhood 
and classroom, and leading him through 
the looking glass into a world which is 
a turmoil of humanity—some of them 
quarreling, some pompous, some funny, 
and some being as downright dull and 
trite and hackneyed as much of hu- 
manity really is, wherever they live, 
whenever they live. 

And if you were to ask me, childhood 
is none too soon to find out what is the 
nature of humanity. Underlying values 
must be injected into the main arteries of 
any child by his family and by his teach- 
ers—no one else. But from there, he must 
have some opportunity to measure his 
values against those of society as a whole 
and in its several parts. 

Let the child’s inner sense of values 
stay by him while he relaxes his young 
mind in front of a television show or at 
a movie or on the playing field. Then 
let his sense of values grapple with un- 
answered questions, great and small, 
which dash against his mind like tidal 
waves. Why do people starve? Why are 
some grown-ups driven to suicide? Why 
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do gangsters break the law, and why 
does the law sometimes look the other 
way? 

Then, put his sense of values up 
against the majesty of a Winston 
Churchill, the compassion of a Ghandi, 
the discipline of a Bach, and the dishev- 
eled nerves of a brave soldier’s corpse. 

These are the things that television 
and radio can teach best. Believe me, the 
day the camera and the microphone are 
turned into substitute teachers, that is 
the day when the great strength of the 
teaching profession will begin to be 
drained away, and the great potential 
strength of television and radio—and 
motion pictures, for that matter—will 
become Prometheus Bound. Their future 
lies in showing what the world is really 
like, what a child or a man or a woman 
may expect of contemporaries. And he 
may expect nobility, cowardice, gran- 
deur, avarice, the double- cross, piety, 
generosity, and treason. For his is a com- 
plex world. He, the child, is the only one 
who can have known standards of judg- 
ment and action. Humanity in the mass 
is unpredictable, short of memory, fre- 
quently foolish, generally hopeful, and 
above all uncertain. Only the child— 
each by himself—may have certainty. 

This is by no means to say that radio 
and television are today performing their 
special responsibilities with consistent 
brilliance, nor that I am their self- 
appointed shield and buckler. But the 
problem for the future is one of defini- 
tion. 

Children must be taught by you, the 
teachers, and by us, the parents, in which 
direction they must go if they are to be 
useful and ‘self-respecting individuals. 
But they must be shown graphically and 
without cant what awaits them on the 
toads and in the forests ahead of them. 
John Bunyan created the Pilgrim and 
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his will to progress, but society created 
the Slough of Despond. 

But back to the subject again—radio 
in today’s world. This is a realistic 
world, and if radio and television have 
failed in any one particular it has been 
in showing life realistically. The same 
may be said of magazines, films, news- 
papers. The home and the school must 
teach what life ought to be, but the great 
mass media must tell what life really is— 
what a man is faced with when he comes 
to apply his “ought to be” to his _ 
This is no prophecy of doom, nor is it 
a Paradise Lost. But there has been in 
our society an increasing emphasis on 
the sentimental, the fictional, and the 
spurious. Events are glamorized. “Auto- 
biographies” are the product of ghosts— 
shadows instead of substance, moralizing 
instead of realizing. 

Whenever the hue and cry is raised 
that crime does not pay, I think of 
Frank Costello and a hundred other 
criminals who make it pay. Whenever I 
receive letters from chiefs of police or 
bar association presidents asking radio 
to eliminate insinuations about some men 
engaged in their respective callings, I 
think of the chiefs of police who collect 
protection money, and the mouthpieces 
who defend them for a contingency fee. 

Let the media of mass communication 
report both the good and the bad. Let 
them not lean lazily on the press hand- 
outs, the publicity releases, and the pub- 
lic relations men. And above all, en- 
courage them to report to children the 
nature of this world and its people so 
they may distinguish the paths from the 
snares, the bridges from the traps. 

In families and in schools must be 
taught the constants of life—the mathe- 
matics, the immutable laws of science, 
the unchangeable story of the history of 
man. 
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But progress is made by the variant 
not by the constant. Progress is made out 
there in the unknown, the uncertain, the 
future. To live the future as we have 
lived the past is to leave society where 
we found it, and that is not progress. 

There must be a solid floor of cer- 
tainty built under the feet of every child. 
But there must be no walls of certainty 
around him, no certain roof shutting out 
the sky, the rain, the sunshine, and the 
winds. Before him and above him there 
must be the tingling atmosphere of the 
outdoors, adventure, danger, and the ele- 


ments. Each generation is close-hauled a 
little tighter, and each generation comes 
up closer into the wind. 

Radio in today’s world needs to do 
its particular job better, but we must 
not forget its greatest role: not to give 
learning, but, by indirection and chron- 
icle, to spread wisdom. 

“Woe is me,” said the ancient, “for | 
am no better than my father.” 

“Woe is me,” echoes the contempo- 
rary, “for I have sacrificed the dynamic 
variant because the only thing I ever 
learned was the static constant.” 
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The Certainties in Our Profession’ 


L. THOMAS HOPKINS 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, 


HE preparation of this address has 
oe sect truly a cooperative enterprise. 
The committee in charge of this confer- 
ence oriented me as to the purpose and 
nature of the various meetings, explained 
why the present topic seemed to them to 
be a logical conclusion and then left me 
free to develop it as I desired. The more 
I thought about it the more uncertain I 
became of where and what the certainties 
are. So I asked my friends for help. I sent 
a note to all members of the staff of Cur- 
riculm and Teaching and to other se- 
lected professors at Teachers College 
and other universities asking them to sug- 
gest what they thought were the certain- 
ties in our profession. All responded 
quickly and effectively. Some furnished 
me outlines for this address, others sent 
copies of papers they had w ritten on a 
similar topic, two sent me lists of refer- 
ence books, while a few came to see me 
for a friendly discussion of what the 
certainties should be if not what they 
actually are. 

So in their respective ways all of these 
educators shared with me their present 
thinking on this problem. But the accru- 
ing results did not seem to be broad 
enough. The sample was too specialized, 
as indicated by the various replies. So I 
contacted many individuals—laymen and 
persons in other professions, such as 


*An address given at the Curriculum Con- 
ference held at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, November 16, 1951. 
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doctors, lawyers, social workers, dentists, 
engineers, and certified public account- 
ants. I also chatted with many parents of 
children in public and private schools, 
some of whom are now students at 
Teachers College. And our alumni were 
not neglected, for the recent Alumni 
Conference was a ready-made oppor- 
tunity. Finally, I extracted from my files 
data from high school and college stu- 
dents accumulated through conferences 
over the past quarter of a century to see 
what pupils believe are the certainties 
or continuities of their education and our 
profession. 

From all of these sources the material 
for this address has been collected. I feel 
sure that no one individual will recog- 
nize in the final product any of the state- 
ments which he made, but the influence 
of each upon the result is great and is 
deeply appreciated. I assume total re- 
sponsibility for what is to follow as to 
both selection and organization of the 
material presented. 

Very early in my investigation I found 
that I must define the word “certain” 
better in order to focus the deliberations 
with my discussants. Various dictionaries 
give two meanings. The first is “fixed, 
settled, determined, exact, precise.” But 
usually after one or all of these words 
there is in parenthesis another word— 
“archaic.” I will, of course, reject the 
archaic definitions. The second meaning 
is given in such phrases as “definite or 
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particular but not named or specific; 
something which may be depended upon 
or counted on; something which can be 
accepted with a reasonable degree of 
confidence; something which has a high 
degree of probability of occurrence in 
the future.” So I accept the modern 
meanings that certainties are things we 
can count on, or expect to find in the 
future, but I bear in mind that they will 
be variable and changing, for they will 
be related to and the outgrowth of new 
events, conditions, and situations. In other 
words, there always have been, are now, 
and will continue to be certain basic 
continuities in education, but the way 
they operate is a function of the chang- 
ing situations in which they occur. That 
is why every new generation must re- 
think its place and function in the uni- 
verse even though life in many of its 
aspects goes on as it did thousands of 
years ago. The situations are different 
and one must see the underlying conti- 
nuities in their variable operation. 

In my investigations I found that the 
line between certainty and uncertainty 
is exceedingly fragile. Those who wrote 
the dictionary definitions evidently had 
never consulted modern psychological 
literature. Psychiatrists assert that the 
distinction between certainty and un- 
certainty is determined largely by the 
nature of the tensions in the phenomenal 
field of the individual, which of course 
includes himself, at the time the disturb- 
ances occur. His life moves along through 
a series of situations which are dynamic 
movements in his psychological field. 
When these movements produce in him 
need tensions overlaid with the feelings 
of fear, doubt, and inadequacy, then he 
is uncertain as to what is a desirable 
behavior so he describes the situation as 
an uncertain one. When these situational 
movements produce in the individual 


need tensions overlaid with a feeling of 
confidence or a belief in his ability to 
manage the situation adequately, then he 
will have security or a feeling of certainty 
as to the outcome, even though it is not 
predictable. In any given situation in- 
volving many people some may feel 
certain, others uncertain, about the out- 
comes, since the field is different for each 
person. An individual may feel certain 
in a situation today and yet quite un- 
certain in a similar one six months from 
now owing to changes in the situational 
dynamics which refocus his owh phe- 
nomenal field. So every person may move 
from certainty to uncertainty or vice 
versa over a reasonable period of time. 
And the nature of the tension in him 
affects the field for all others involved. 

At the moment I feel sure you do not 
expect me to discuss the psychological 
aspects of situations which have a high 
probability of occurrence in the future, 
since no person can predict in advance 
the nature of the tensions which such 
events may bring in the operating people. 
I shall therefore discuss probabilities or 
expectations for the future in terms of 
direction of movement under four head- 
ings: the educational institution called 
the school; the tendencies with children 
and youth; the educational profession; 
and educators themselves—teachers, su- 
pervisors, administrators. 


THE EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTION 

There will always be an_ institution 
for the education of children, youth, and 
adults. At present it is called a school, 
but it may be given another name any 
time in the future. The most obvious 
reason for this prediction is historical, 
since the people of this country have 
always had schools and have consistently 
shown their belief in the value of them. 
The people of other cultures—simple or 
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complex, primitive or modern—have sim- 
ilar institutions. But the real reason seems 
to be situational rather than historical. 
Modern cultures are highly differentiated 
and very complex. No living man knows 
all about them. Every person is a par- 
ticular and peculiar selection of such 
culture which he has creatively made 
over into himself. This job of selecting 
and creatively assimilating is too com- 
licated for any individual to do ade- 
quately by himself. He must have help 
from an institution designed to furnish it. 
The responsibility for. rearing children 
involves too much social interaction to 
be left to the personality needs of in- 
dividual parents. The group has a stake 
in the education of every individual who 
is born and reared in its culture. So the 
school represents protection to the child, 
the parent, and the group with a high 
probability that all three will profit by 
such a relationship. The more complex 
the culture becomes the greater is the 
dependence of the people upon some 
educational institution. If this complexity 
increases, peoples everywhere should 
place greater dependence upon schools 
for the education of children and youth 
in the future than they have ever done 
in the past. 

Furthermore, almost everyone agrees 
that the rate of accumulation of knowl- 
edge is increasing. Cultural change, 
whether violent or gradual is going on 
throughout the world with a speed that 
astonishes the people themselves. Since 
no individual or group can stop the in- 
creasing rate of development of new 
knowledge or of cultural change, people 
will more and more accept schools as a 
common social institution for educating 
those who feel at home in increasing 
areas of knowledge and who are prepared 
to guide cultural change with intelligent 
freedom and justice for all. Again, real 


improvement in any aspect of the life 
of an individual or a group comes only 
through systematic definition, examina- 
tion, study, research in the problems 
faced by the individual or the group. 
And the best environment for such delib- 
eration is the cooperative group. That 
is why farmers organize cooperative 
breeding associations to improve the milk 
or beef production of their herds; why 
businessmen or labor or religious groups 
study and plan to promote the welfare 
of their respective organizations. It is 
also why educators meet in national 
conferences or local workshops or indi- 
vidual schools to rethink their duties and 
responsibilities with relation to the chil- 
dren, parents, and one another. Yes, it 
is the basic reason why groups of citizens 
organize to work w ith or against edu- 
cators to move the schools in new or 
outmoded directions. All of these efforts 
mean that people as a whole will depend 
more and more upon a specialized sub- 
group to furnish leadership in helping 
them think about the problem of educat- 
ing children and youth so that i improve- 
ments in the behavior of everyone will 
accrue. And without such comprehensive 
study and critical inquiry into the nature 
and possible solutions of the problems of 
the institution no improvement can be 
expected in education any more than it 
can in animal husbandry or any of the 
other areas already mentioned. Finally, 
1 believe the evidence supports the cer- 
tainty that educators can never be pas- 
sive observers of cultural change. They 
must be active and dynamic forces in 
promoting such change. They must in- 
dividually and as a group rise above the 
autonomic motives and impulsive emo- 
tional drives that impel groups toward 
restrictive and irrational action. 

I believe this is what the people of 
America expect, for everywhere in the 
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world there is a growing recognition of 
the value of the school in transmitting 
and remaking cultural patterns. So there 
will always be a school given increas- 
ingly heavy responsibility by the peo- 
ple for the education of children 
and youth, recognized more and more 
as the one common social institution 
that is charged with the duties of 
studying, appraising, and i improving edu- 
cational results, and given increasing ex- 
pectation of guiding and directing social 
change. This is indeed a challenge and a 
responsibility which should command 
our continuous attention and, through 
our cooperative efforts, release our un- 
developed capacities better to guide our 
actions toward higher and more fruitful 
educational results. 

But the fact that there will always be 
a school is not the whole story. There 
are some thorns which go along with 
the roses. One of these certain difficulties 
is that there will always be small, power- 
ful, articulate groups of adults who will 
put pressure on educators, especially 
teachers, for the control of the feelings, 
beliefs, attitudes, and thinking of children 
and youth. Such groups are already at 
work. As our society becomes more com- 
plex and the people depend more and 
more upon the schools for the all-round 
education of their children, such groups 
become more and more insistent that their 
viewpoints be accepted. They affirm 
their belief in democracy, but they want 
everyone to accept their brand. They 
clamor for religious education or moral 
education in the schools, but they really 
want their creed and their philosophical 
concept of morality to be the only one 
taught. They shout about protecting our 
freedom, but they want to indoctrinate 
children with their interpretation to the 
restriction of all others. They argue 
that adults either are afraid to or lack the 


capacity to think intelligently about the 
local, national, and world problems 
which we all face, yet they argue that 
improvement lies in restricting in the 
schools the opportunity for children to 
develop confidence in and Capacity to 
improve their own experiences. They 
recognize the dynamic character of cul- 
tural change but expect children to 
learn how to meet it through a cur- 
riculum designed for the top group in 
a class society the members of which are 
largely responsible for the SOITy state 
of affairs now existing in the world. 

You are all familiar with such groups 
although their appearance and pattern of 
action may be different in various com- 
munities. I believe that in your lifetimes 
you may expect not only more attempts 
to control education but also more vio- 
lent methods to be used by people to 
dominate the program of education in 
the schools. They say they do this be- 
cause they are interested in the welfare 
of children and in the intelligent direc- 
tion of our democratic institutions, but 
in reality they are motivated by a lust 
for power, one of the compensations 
which immature people or arrested per- 
sonalities seek to inflate their frustrated 
selves. And the intelligence with which 
you guide such groups now will de- 
termine the basic inheritance open to 
children and youth in the years that lie 
ahead. ; 

This movement of powerful minority 
groups to control the minds of children 
and youth is part of a larger movement 
operating in cultures throughout the 
world. This relationship was indicated 
by previous speakers during the Confer- 
ence. But an additional reference should 
be made to show a distinction between 
other countries and the United States. 
Most peoples of the world, both east 
and west of the Iron Curtain, live in 
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monistic cultures held together by some 
central authoritarian force. They are 
what some authors have called vertical 
cultures, the purpose of which is to dis- 
courage differences or conflicting ideas 
or differentiations before they arise by 
liquidating the originators. Many of the 
leaders in the so-called “freedom-loving” 
nations love the freedom to keep them- 
selves in power in such cultures. But his- 
tory shows that they always have fallen 
and it is a safe prediction that they will 
continue to fall. In a democracy we have 
no fear of such differentiations; in fact 
we encourage them, for we accept the 
pluralistic concept of culture as being in 
harmony with our respect for individual 
personality. So our problem is one of 
maintaining unity with many differentia- 
tions, some of which were and still 
are being brought here, while others 
are indigenous. I believe that a pluralistic 
or democratic culture can maintain unity 
only through the process by which dif- 
ferentiations are made. And this process 
must become the basic mode of life of 
every citizen. For the process of dif- 
ferentiation is vital in determining the 
use of such cultural difference. 

I agree with previous speakers that, 
as the schools assume increasing respon- 
sibility for the total education of chil- 
dren, as they emphasize more the process 
through which cultural unity must be 
maintained, we may expect increasing 
conflict between public and_ private 
forms of education, for the latter have 
their own particular minority differentia- 
tion through which to control the minds 
of children and youth. Those who sup- 
port private schools have two major 
arguments. One is that every parent has 
an inherent right to send his child to the 
school of his own choice so long as he 
complies with the compulsory attend- 
ance laws. The other is that private 


schools have always been recognized 
and accepted as an integral part of our 
school system from the kindergartens 
through the universities. But both of 
these arguments are primarily historical, 
stemming from monistic cultures. They 
do not take adequately into account the 
plural character of our American life 
and the changes in our concepts of de- 
mocracy since private schools were 
brought to this country by the early set- 
tlers. Neither do they effectively ap- 
praise the results of private schools in 
other countries of the world. 

In the spring of 1947 I was asked to 
speak in Stuttgart, Germany, to the 
members of the education staff of the 
Educational and Cultural Relations Di- 
vision of OMGUS on the general theme 
of what we can learn from German edu- 
cation that we can apply to American 
education. The stenographer’s notes in- 
dicate that in summary I recommended: 

First, that educators should eliminate 
authoritarianism in American schools 
wherever it is found, under whatever 
guise it may appear, regardless of what 
pressure group may be sponsoring it. 
Second, that we operate all schools 
through a cooperative, interactive, dem- 
ocratic learning process to the end that 
every pupil who completes compulsory 
education will understand, accept, and 
use such a process in his daily living. 
Third, that all private schools below the 
college be abolished, since in general 
they promote class interests or compe- 
tition among various differentiations 
rather than the process by which unity 
can be achieved. Fourth, that all children 
be required to attend a free public proc- 
ess school during the compulsory educa- 
tion period, which should be at least 
through secondary school. 

I pointed out that we were repeating 
in the United States, under the name of 
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democracy but to a lesser degree, the 
same educational policies and practices 
which brought Hitler into power. And 
I say now that only a quick, sharp awak- 
ening can save us from a similar fate. For 
democratic institutions have always been 
destroyed by demagogues from within, 
never by enemies from without. The 
world situation indicates that wherever 
the educational system is composed 
largely of private schools or where pub- 
lic education is controlled by a small, 
powerful inside group, democracy exists 
only in name or in one of its many totali- 
tarian versions. A free people hoping to 
promote its democratic institutions must 
expect all children to obtain basic proc- 
ess education in a free public school if it 
wishes to survive. It is certain that a 
decision on this front must soon be made 
by the American people. You have the 
opportunity to help them shape it by the 
interactive process. 


CHILDREN AND YOUTH 


Let us turn now to some of the cer- 
tainties regarding children and youth, 
who are the chief clients of the educa- 
tional institution called schools. First, I 
believe we can count on the fact that 
every child will continue to possess in- 
herent ability or potential capacity to 
learn. He wants to learn. He has internal 
drives or purposes for learning. And that 
potential capacity will continue at the 
present high level for many generations; 
at least there is no scientific evidence that 
in the next few thousand years it will in- 
crease or decrease. We in this country 
have the pressing but unsolved problem 
of helping each individual to raise his 
functional intelligence in the immediate 
future with his existing brain capacity 
and inherited ability to learn. And this is 
not so difficult as it may appear, for each 
individual uses only a small fraction of 


his potential capacity, since the environ- 
ment is unfavorable for its development, 
Herein lies the greatest waste of re- 
sources to be found anywhere in the 
world, because the people in power in 
the various cultures will not allow them 
to be developed. I use the term “allow” 
advisedly because in general, throughout 
the world, the controlling upper classes 
fear the functional intelligence of the 
masses of people. They want a vertical 
monistic culture which thinking people 
might upset. And the schools are deeply 
involved. Educators accept and promote 
a system of teaching which effectively 
blocks the dev elopment of individual 
ability even though many do not intend 
to do so and would change their prac- 
tices if they understood the basic dy- 
namics involved. 
It is also a certainty that every child 
will differ from every other child in the 
future both in the degree of inherited 
capacity to learn and in the behaviors re- 
sulting from such learning. For ability to 
learn does not mean that ev ery child can 
learn the same subject matter at the same 
time under the same external conditions 
to the satisfaction of the teacher or par- 
ent who tries to control him. Rather it 
means that each individual will follow 
his own rate in learning as he does in 
physical growth. For learning i is only an 
upward and outward extension of the 
total growth process. Again we can be 
certain that each child learns through his 
own experiences as he sees them, not 
through his experiences as viewed by the 
outsider, whether teacher or parent. 
Neither does he learn effectively 
through concentrated hypodermic doses 
of the experiences of others administered 
under external pressure. He learns by 
building quality within his experiences 
through creatively developing new 
meanings and relationships acceptable to 
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himself. Children have always done this, 
however much we have tried to ignore 
the facts and force them to conform to 
patterns demanded by adults. Our prob- 
lem is to discover, release, nurture, and 
guide their potential capacity, for the 
greater the release of capacity by every- 
one the greater is the opportunity for 
learning by all. And the better the educa- 
tion the greater will be the differences in 
behavior patterns among individuals. We 
must help children learn how to utilize 
such differences for the good of every- 
one. 

A fourth certainty about children and 
youth is that each will struggle to under- 
stand and dev elop himself as a person. 
Each will try to find out who he is, how 
he became that way, how this affects his 
peers and adults. For there is no physical 
or mental organism; there is only the 
self of which these are operating aspects. 
Growing up means maturing the self, 
enhancing the self, or integrating the 
self on ever higher operating levels. For- 
tunately there is no limit to self-develop- 
ment as there is to physical height, and 
the biological drives for self-enhance- 
ment are so strong that each child will 
continue moving in that direction until 
environmental pressures arrest his devel- 
opment at some level convenient to or 
for his oppressors. An interesting fact 
is that such development may be arrested 
by a devoted mother who does not know 
the effect of trying to keep her only 
child a baby throughout his growing 
years, or by a conscientious teacher who 
is doing everything she can to teach a 
child to read when reading is an emo- 
tional cancer in his behavior. But chil- 
dren will go on trying to grow up into 
higher levels of maturity in spite of their 
environment. And we as teachers must 
decide whether we really want to help 
or hinder their efforts. For if we wish to 


help we must supplant many traditional 
educational conditions by others which 
give greater promise for such develop- 
ment. 

Another certainty is that adults will 
continue to judge the quality of the ed- 
ucation of their children or of one an- 
other in adult life by the quality of the 
behavior which they exhibit in interper- 
sonal relations. The evidence for this 
statement is too clear, and each of us has 
too many instances in our own teaching 
experience to warrant stating it here. As 
a matter of historical fact, the program 
of the school was determined from an 
analysis of the desirable behavior of 
adults. Luther thought that every adult 
should read the Bible in order to pro- 
mote his own salvation, so he had read- 
ing taught to adults and to children to 
prepare them for reading the Bible later. 
And although education and laymen 
seem to agree that the final test of qual- 
ity of education is in behavior of chil- 
dren now and in later life, the schools 
operate under an educational paradox. 
The educational program is not devel- 
oped around or through the centers of 
behavior, but with and by bodies of 
knowledge which are far removed from 
self needs and purposes that control ac- 
tions. The child acts upon what he 
selects to become a part of himself, not 
upon what is taught him by the parent 
or the teacher. And it is important that 
what he selects have both emotional and 
intellectual acceptance if he is to develop 
a normal self. If educators want to im- 
prove behavior they must work with be- 
havior, helping children to locate their 
needs, define their purposes, plan their 
study cooperatively, and evaluate their 
results in order to achieve more delib- 
erative action or more mature behavior. 

A sixth certainty is that present au- 
thoritarian methods of teaching must be- 
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come the biological process of learning. 
No great improvement in the behavior 
of children or adults can be expected 
any time in the future from the methods 
of teaching or the non-biological process 
of learning now operating in our schools. 
And yet improvement in behavior 
within the existing capacity of indi- 
viduals is necessary for our democracy 
and for the world. I have already 
pointed out that learning is but an ex- 
tension upward and outward of the bi- 
ological growth process, which has been 
well defined. It is self-selective, creative, 
cooperative, interactive, and self-evalu- 
ative. The individual self-selects from 
the environment outside of himself those 
materials which he can creatively change 
into other materials inside of himself in 
order to satisfy his needs, which are the 
upsets or tensions he feels. Thus the 
process is circular. It begins in the indi- 
vidual and ends when he has returned to 
the external environment a different ma- 
terial from the one which he selected. 
Between the selection and return the 
creative, interactive, self-evaluative as- 
pects occur. In other words, each child 
creatively assimilates his environment to 
produce behavior just as he creatively 
utilizes his environment to produce his 
maturing physical structure. To assume 
otherwise would be to hold that he used 
one process for physical growth and a 
different one for behavioral growth, 
which is not possible since both are 
aspects of the self. And the quality in 
the process lies in the integration of the 
self on higher levels of operational unity 
through an ever wider extension of and 
a continuous reorganization of the phe- 
nomenal field. But it is important to re- 
emphasize that the individual has the 
need, does the selecting, creates the new 
meanings, reorganizes his field, and en- 
hances himself, and his interactions with 


his environment are his behavior. Yet the 
schools have a system of teaching or 
learning which reverses the biological 
process. The need is in someone outside 
of the child, the materials are selected to 
meet the need of this outside person, the 
creating is all done for the child, but he 
is expected to give back what he has 
been taught without creatively assimilat- 
ing it, and the outside evaluation prevails, 
Thus he grows up physically by a nor- 
mal biological process while educators 
and parents expect him to grow up 
psychologically or intellectually or to 
achieve selfhood by a different and com- 
peting process. In such a conflicting situ- 
ation, potential capacity cannot be de- 
veloped. The self cannot continue to 
mature, and thus the behavior which js 
the desired educational outcome cannot 
be improved. Only as biological growth 
and educational learning are but two 
aspects of the self, developing by the 
same process, can educators achieve the 
desirable results which the public ex- 
pects of the schools. 


THE EDUCATIONAL PROFESSION 


The chief certainty about the profes- 
sion is that educators must find a new 
operating center for their work if they 
expect to achieve professional recogni- 
tion and status. Modifying or even aban- 
doning the traditional focus is not 
enough. They must find and develop a 
new operating center more in harmony 
with the changing social conditions and 
the emerging concepts of individual and 
group behavior. The present professional 
center is knowledge of the cultural her- 
itage as organized in subjects or some 
one of its many variants. Professionalized 
subject matter is sometimes referred to 
wistfully by educators, but the advo- 


cates of even this functional modification 
of traditional practice are being shelved 
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by the onw ard march toward more aca- 
demic non-functional liberal arts learn- 
ing. There was a time in the history of 
American education when the few peo- 
ple who had such academic knowledge 
were honored and respected by the gen- 
eral population, who had no opportunity 
for book learning. But over the years 
two important events have taken place. 
One has already been referred to as the 
increasing rate of accumulation of 
knowledge. This means that no teacher 
in an elementary school or college can 
hope to keep abreast of the latest devel- 
opments even in a limited field. So the 
quantity of knowledge residing in one 
individual today is growing relatively 
less and less in relation to the total as 
compared with that possessed by an edu- 
cated schoolmaster of two hundred years 
ago. Furthermore, attempts to reduce 
such knowledge to essentials or mini- 
mum essentials in various fields the bet- 
ter to present it to students has failed. 
For they have neither improved the 
methods of teaching and the quality of 
learning nor raised the respect of the 
public for the profession. 

The other event is that knowledge of 
subject matter is now so widely distrib- 
uted among the general population that 
increasing numbers of lay citizens know 
more about the subjects ‘than those who 
teach them in our schools and colleges. 
The average adult believes he knows so 
much about all of the three R’s that he is 
competent to instruct teachers in how to 
teach them to children. Thus the status 
of the educator drops lower as general 
subject knowledge becomes more dif- 
fused, and the clamor of the public for 
more and more opportunities to acquire 
such knowledge means that the present 
outmoded center of the profession will 
only let it sink lower and lower in pub- 
lic recognition. So a radical rethinking 


of the purposes and functions of educa- 
tion, together with their relationship to 
the profession, is a vital necessity. 

Fortunately there are some guide lines 
to help us in our journey. An analysis of 
other recognized professions leads me to 
believe that they have four advantages. 
First, they have something to offer that 
the public wants and knows that it wants 
in order to satisfy its needs for better 
living or enhancement of the self. Sec- 
ond, the public knows that it does not 
now and probably will not generally 
possess such goods as it wants to satisfy 
its needs. Third, the public is willing to 
pay privately or collectively to acquire 
such goods from those who _ possess 
them. Fourth, the public is willing to 
accept the professional judgment of the 
competent person about his goods in the 
area of its needs. Apply these four ad- 
vantages to such older professions as law, 
medicine, and dentistry or to such newer 
ones as animal husbandry, accounting, 
scientific research in chemistry, and so- 
cial work. In every instance the older 
ones exemplify these four criteria and 
the newer ones emerge because they 
qualify under them. 

Now examine the work of the edu- 
cators in any one of their many activi- 
ties, such as teaching, supervision, ad- 
ministration, and see how much they 
lack of meeting these requirements. Yet 
there is a center which will meet all of 
the four qualifications. It is one which 
the people need, know they need, know 
they do not possess, are willing to pay 
for, and concerning which they will 
respect the judgment of the professional 
workers. This is the cooperative, inter- 
active biological process by which each 
individual grows into self-maturity and 
by which he can and will live with 
others, if given the opportunity, in in- 
terpersonal relations, in the family, at the 
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school, on the job, or wherever and 
whenever he works with others to solve 
common problems intelligently. Every- 
where the peoples of the world are beg- 
ging for such a process, which is essen- 
tial to their freedom in the plural cul- 
tures of the free world. And every in- 
dividual maintains his integrity as a per- 
son only because the human organism is 
the highest form of cooperative inter- 
action known to man. Without it no 
person reading this discussion would be 
alive. Yet the child who is predisposed 
toward cooperative interaction through 
his growth process is placed in a school 
where he is taught, by authoritarian 
methods, selected indigestible fragments 
of the experiences of great men of the 
past even though the record shows that 
such knowledge acquired through tradi- 
tional teaching has little or no spread 
value. But the process which underlies all 
growth and learning is G, or general 
factor, in functional intelligence, which 
is a tendency to action of the self in all 
life situations and consequently the basic 
continuity of life. 

There is no institution in America or 
anywhere else in the world that is edu- 
cating people to understand and use such 
process. Liberal arts colleges are becom- 
ing more traditional and less liberal. En- 
gineering schools still stick to their tech- 
nical subject matter. Medical schools 
are more concerned with physical struc- 
ture and physiological functioning than 
with the use of such basic growth proc- 
ess in social relations. Social scientists, 
anthropologists, sociologists are still ex- 
tending the amount of knowledge exist- 
ing in their areas. Psychologists are 


lost in the wilderness of external experi- 
mental controls. Teachers colleges and 
other schools of education are doing 
their best to keep teacher education in 
line with the traditional knowledge cen- 


ter. Yet teacher-education institutions 
should be the center for educating men 
and women to become the process ex- 
perts not only to serve in the schools but 
also to act as consultants to every type 
of community institution. Every busi- 
nessman should be able to call on the 
schools for help in dealing with human 
problems in his industry, for only by 
such cooperative, interactive process can 
private enterprise be maintained. Much 
of the difficulty between educators and 
parents or the public would disappear if 
they used such process in their delibera- 
tions instead of arguing about accepting 
results derived by noncooperative ef- 
forts. The school would then become 
the central integrating institution in 
American life and educators would be- 
come the leaders in moving such life 
forward. Since direction is a function of 
the process rather than an end-product 
manipulated by method, arguments over 
differentiated cultural aspects would be 
greatly reduced. Our plural culture 
would be held together as is the physical 
organism by cooperative interaction 
among differentiated parts operating for 
the benefit of and to maintain the in- 
tegrity of the whole. Thus the schools 
would for the first time in our history 
render the expected service to our demo- 
cratic society, and education would be- 
come a profession. 


OURSELVES AS EDUCATORS 


Finally, I suggest that we turn our at- 
tention to ourselves. It is a certainty that 
we ourselves can hope to make educa- 
tion better in the future only as we in- 
crease our professional competence. And 
we can raise the level of such compe- 
tence only as we improve ourselves as 
individual people. More courses, degrees, 
discussion groups, lectures, w orkshops, 
conferences, or any other educational 
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paraphernalia generally leave us the same 
old selves we were before the exposure. 
And radio and television programs, mo- 
tion pictures, or other modern instruc- 
tional aids have no more than the passing 
uplift that comes from any new gadget. 
Every individual teacher externalizes 
himself in his professional behavior, and 
his actions signify the directions in 
which he satisfies his own self needs. For 
never has there been in the past and 
never will there be in the future a 
teacher who can be objective in his 
work. Since his self-improvement must 
be more in the direction of increasingly 
intelligent and emotionally satisfying re- 
lations with others, especially children 
and youth, he must constantly remake 
himself as a person to meet this profes- 
sional standard. So any educator who has 
arrested his development at some digni- 
fied level compatible with subject teach- 
ing must expect to begin anew his own 
development toward higher levels of 
maturity. For only as a teacher under- 
stands the process by which he achieves 


his continuous self-development within 
his needs can he hope to be able to help 
children and youth grow up by a normal 

rocess within their needs. Every teacher 
will leave behind him the frustration, 
unhappiness, and ineffectiveness of his 
arrested years to find the process which 
will bring into full flower his potential 
capacities. Thus can he give new light 
and hope to all with whom he associates. 
Only then can the profession of teaching 
come of age. 

So the only probability for the future 
is change, and the only sure thing about 
change is that we must guide or direct 
it intelligently by a process which helps 
each person enhance himself to the limit- 
less reaches of his capacity to learn. I 
am inviting you into the warmth, friend- 
liness, and pleasure of this ongoing 
growth process, there to bathe your 
emotional scars and release your organic 
energy into the new self both personal 
and professional. And the children and 
all of your colleagues will call you 
blessed. 
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Freedom and Authority in Education’ 


SIR JOHN MAUD 


PERMANENT SECRETARY TO THE MINISTRY OF EDUCATION, 
LONDON, ENGLAND 


THE NEED FOR FREEDOM 
IN EDUCATION 


THINK of education as a form of 
I exploring. Like other forms of ex- 
ploring, this one is a joint enterprise. For 
it involves two kinds of person, teacher 
and learner; and two kinds of activity, 
educating and being educated; and these 
must be brought together in a single 
enterprise. Learning, no less than teach- 
ing, is active rather than passive; an 
activity, not a stake. And teaching, no 
less than learning, is exploration. 

Whether we are parents trying to 
teach our own children, or professionals 
trying to teach other people’s children 
in school, college or university, or priests 
or prophets, speaking by printed or 
spoken word or image to anyone who 
cares to listen, all of us teachers know 
that we lose our teaching virtue when 
we cease exploring and are content 
merely to repeat ourselves: in other 
words, when we become mere teachers 
and cease to be learners as well. But what 
distinguishes us as teachers from those 
who learn is this: although we are still 
continuing to explore, we can claim 
already to have made certain discoveries. 
We have discovered some of the wisdom 
of the past; we have discovered how to 


* Two lectures delivered at Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia, October 23 and 24, 1951. 


assimilate that wisdom into the expe- 
rience of the present, into our own expe- 
rience; we have discovered how to fol- 
low the guidance of other teachers in 
our own generation: prophets, thinkers, 
scientists. These are the discoveries that 
we seek to pass on. As teachers we are 
guardians and guides: guardians of the 
knowledge we have made our own, and 
guides to those who need that knowledge. 

It is a truism to say that an explorer 
must be free. One cannot imagine 
Shackleton, for instance, setting out for 
the Pole with instructions in his pocket 
on the route he was to take. Respon- 
sibility, initiative, curiosity—these are 
qualities that depend essentially on free- 
dom. And they are qualities without 
which no one can be an explorer or a 
teacher or a learner. Clearly freedom is 
a condition both of teaching and of 
learning. 

As teachers we need freedom for two 
main purposes: first, to continue our 
exploration of the undiscovered, and 
secondly, to communicate our discov- 
eries. And as learners we also need free- 
dom of two kinds: first, to learn explor- 
ing from those who have more experience 
than ourselves, and rediscover already 
discovered country; and secondly, to 
explore where no one has been before us. 

But explorers constantly lose their way. 
Expeditions often end in disaster. There 
are bad guides as well as good, and 
countries that are already known to be 
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barren wilderness. So with ourselves. I 
for one have abilities and aptitudes for 
envy, malice, and uncharitableness as well 
as for a few less un-American activities. 
As teachers we are constantly discrim- 
inating. We take sides, in favour of what 
we think first-rate and against the shoddy. 
Our main purpose is to help our pupils to 
discriminate, to have standards and prefer 
the best. 

But what is “best”? Our pupils’ par- 
ents, or society, may have quite different 
standards from our own. As teachers, 
guides or guardians, we claim to be 
“suthorities” for our standards, for our 
judgment of what is true or beautiful, 
or good, or great. We claim authority, 
not of a legal but of a professional kind. 
Society may recognise our claim and 
trust us. Some eighteen hundred years 
ago the Latin poet Juv enal put his famous 
question: Sed quis custodiet ipsos cus- 
todes? (“But who shall be the guardian 
of the guardians?”) And society may 


al 


answer: “their own professional con- 
science.” But it may answer very dif- 
ferently. “Some teachers,” society may 


say, “and many who would like to teach, 
are utterly untrustworthy. What mad- 
ness to entrust our young to them! What 
cant to talk of conscience as a sufficient 
safeguard here! No, public authority, 
with force of law behind it, must guard 
our children from such guardians.” 

Nor, whichever answer to the poet’s 
question society may make from time 
to time, need it deny the final truth of 
words attributed to an earlier poet, Solo- 

“Unless the Lord keep the city, 
the watchman waketh but in vain.” 
(Nisi Dominus custodierit civitatem, 
frustra vigilat qui custodit eam, as the 
version in the Vulgate runs.*) 


*Quoted on the flyleaf of Bertrand de Jou- 
venal’s book Power. 


We cannot therefore examine freedom 
in education without also considering 
authority—and in particular the relation- 
ship of two kinds of authority, profes- 
sional and public. 

But neither learner nor teacher can 
enjoy the freedom that each requires 
unless they are brought into partnership: 
unless, that is, there is somehow contrived 
a joint enterprise of teaching and 
learning. 


PRIVATE ENTERPRISE IN 
EDUCATION 


Our homes are the most obvious ex- 
ample of how this can happen through 
private initiative. By marriage and the 
birth of children the first “base camp” 
is pitched from which all that exploration 
of life, which I call education, must begin. 
The home (I believe) is the first, the 
most natural, and the permanently in- 
dispensable part of the educational sys- 
tem in any civilised society. 

All other base camps are in comparison 
relatively artificial. Some are constructed 
primarily for quite other purposes than 
education. A factory, for example, or an 
office, or a Government Department, 
may be incidentally a most valuable 
place of education. It may deliberately 
provide an elaborate system of courses, 
not only for training those who work 
there, in skills appropriate to their par- 
ticular calling, but also for research and 
for further education in the skills of 
citizenship and the arts of life. And even 
if no such conscious effort is made, we 
all know the immense educational influ- 
ence that is exercised, for better or for 
worse, upon all workers in a factory, 
office, or department (and especially 
upon the young person earning his own 
livelihood for the first time) by those 
who are in authority within the concern, 
from foreman to managing director. 
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But of course the most important place 
of education, after the home, is the 
school, college, or university—the com- 
munity deliberately (and if you like 
artificially) created to supplement the 
home and bring learners and teachers 
together in a joint enterprise. 

Here, too, the initiative may be taken 
by private enterprise. In Britain all the 
present universities save one were orig- 
inally created by private enterprise: that 
is, by some person or body of persons— 
the church, an individual bishop or king, 
a group of public-spirited citizens—act- 
ing as private persons, with no force of 
law to compel anyone to contribute 
either money or service. Other precisely 
similar examples are offered by what we 
still call the “public schools’ "—boys’ 
schools, mainly boarding, such as Eton, 
Winchester, or Rugby, and girls’ schools, 
both boarding and day, such as Chelten- 
ham or Roedean. 

Nor need private enterprise confine 
itself to the creation of schools for those 
whose parents can afford to pay fees 
high enough to keep the concern from 
bankruptcy. Until after 1870 the only 
schools in England for children w hose 
parents could not afford high fees, and 
the only teacher training college of any 
kind, had been created by Christians, of 


one denomination or another, out of 
their private pockets. 
Again, the “adult education” move- 


ment in England is the creation of in- 
dividual pioneers, and in particular of 
certain leaders in the trade union world, 
the churches, and the university, who 
created some fifty years ago the Workers 
Fducational Association. So, too, what 
we now call the Youth Service is the 
creation of countless religious and other 
private ventures, of which the Boy Scouts 


and the Girl Guides are good examples. 


THE INTERVENTION OF 
PUBLIC AUTHORITY 


In Britain, indeed, these last hundred 
years it has been chiefly free enterprise 
which has blazed the trail and laid the 
foundation of a national system of edu- 
cation. 

But that system would not exist unless 
free enterprise had increasingly been 
buttressed, sustained, and supplemented 
by Parliament, by national government, 
or by local elected bodies representing 
particular areas of the country. 

Partly from bitter memories of the 
seventeenth century, when Anglicans 
and Puritans in turn gave us in England 
some taste of education manipulated by 
politicians; partly because our nineteenth 
century ancestors were slow to rid them- 
selves of an obsessive fear of interven- 
tion by the State in any business; and 
mainly, perhaps, because the politicians 
of both parties were too scared of offend- 
ing one religious denomination or an- 
other to risk any legislation about schools 

(and the denominations found it impos- 
sible to make common cause in the inter- 
ests of the children), we decided only 
with great reluctance to use public 
authority in education. But gradually we 
came to see that we must use it, or the 
majority of the children would continue 
to lack even the vestiges of educational 
freedom: they would have no chance of 
going to school. 


PUBLIC MONEY 


We did not take our first step towards 
the practical recognition of this fact 
until the industrial revolution (with the 
resulting movement of population from 
country to town, and its tremendous in- 
crease in size) had been in progress for 
more than half a century. In 1833 (the 
year after our first great move towards 
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the democratization of Parliament) the 
House of Commons voted some $60,000 
gs an annual grant in aid of the two 
voluntary societies (one Church of Eng- 
jand and the other not) which for some 
years had been providing schools for 
“the labouring poor” and colleges for 
training teachers for them. The Roman 
Catholics got nothing at that time. But 
a principle was then established (and we 
accept it still) w hich has never been ac- 
cepted in any form by the Federal Gov- 
ernment of the United States or, until 
this year of 1951, by the French: the 
principle that money taken compulsorily 
from the citizens by public authority can 
properly be spent on education provided 
by particular religious denominations. In 
1833 we decided that national taxes could 
be used for this purpose, without realis- 
ing how momentous a decision we were 
taking in one of our national fits of 
absent-mindedness. But seventy years 
later, when the Conservative Government 
of Mr. Balfour persuaded Parliament, in 
the Education Act of 1902, that the prin- 
ciple could be extended to local rates as 
well as national taxes, there was no lack 
of heart-searching or controversy, and 
in the years that followed, some con- 
scientious citizens preferred jail to con- 
formity with the law. 


PUBLIC INSPECTION 


Along with this first principle that 
public authority might be used to 
strengthen the efforts of free enterprise 
to give the underprivileged some ele- 
mentary freedom to be educated, another 
basic principle was introduced almost 
inevitably : the principle that schools and 
colleges provided by free enterprise 
should be open to inspection by public 
authority if public authority was to help 
thm with money. In the 1830's His 
Majesty’s Inspectors of Schools started 


work. At first they were recruited from 
the religious denomination whose schools 
they were to inspect; otherwise, it seems, 
the denominations would have preferred 
to go without either inspection or grant. 
But in time not only was the field of 
choice made unrestricted without a row, 
but it became common for great inde- 
pendent schools, like Eton and Winches- 
ter, which neither asked nor could 
receive public money, to open their doors 
and invite His Majesty’ S inspector to 
come in—because they welcomed his 
counsel and were pleased to receive from 
public authority the title of “efficient.” 

Thus it was a natural, and undisputed, 
development of an existing tradition 
when, under the Education Act of 1944, 
the Minister of Education was given 
power by Parliament to inspect all 
schools of ev ery kind and, in due course, 
to close schools falling below a certain 
standard and thus limit the freedom of 
private enterprise to exploit the public. 


DIRECT PUBLIC PROVISION 


Until 1870 public authority was al- 
lowed to go no further than to help free 
enterprise and indirectly influence its 
work by prescribing the conditions of 
that help. No school or training college 
was created by authority. 

But by that time it had become abun- 
dantly clear that this experiment in pri- 
vate enterprise could not succeed. The 
population had risen to 22,000,000, from 
less than 9,000,000 in 1800. That by 1870 
two-fifths of the children between the 
ages of six and ten and one-third of those 
between ten and twelve were at some 
kind of school was due to private enter- 
prise and was no mean achievement. But 
imagination boggles at the thought of 
what the facts would be today (when the 
population is twice what it was in 1870) 
if we still made as little use of public 
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authority in education as we used then. 
In fact we use incomparably more. 

Since 1870 we have developed the two 
principles already then accepted (of 
public support for private enterprise, 
and public inspection) by the acceptance 
of a further three. 


THE DUAL SYSTEM 


First, public authority must provide 
schools itself, to supplement but not sup- 
press those privately provided. The edu- 
cational system must be “dual,” and com- 
prise the products of both public enter- 
prise and private. But it must be one 
system, not two. The variety of schools 
and colleges must be enriched, and not 
reduced to uniformity, by public action. 
And this enrichment must continue until 
each child has the best chance to find his 
form that school can give him; that is, 
until opportunity becomes complete as 
well as varied. 


FREEDOM OF CONSCIENCE 


A second principle follows from the 
first. The only school available, under 
this dual system, for your child may be 
a school provided (let us say) by the 
Church of England—and you may 
strongly disagree with the Church of 
England Doctrine. The only school 
available for my child, however, may be 
a publicly provided school—and I may 
strongly hold the view that school w ith- 
out religious worship and teaching is not 
good enough. If both your conscience 
and my own are to be respected, rules 
must be laid down by authority about 
religious teaching in all schools. These 
rules have varied from time to time since 
1870. But since that date there always 
have been rules and their main purpose 
has remained the same. That purpose is 
twofold: first, that in no school should 
any child attend religious worship or 


instruction if his parent objects; and 
secondly, that while religious teaching 
and worship in a denominational school 
may be denominational, in schools pro- 
vided by public authority they should 
not be distinctive, of any particular 
denomination. 


DISPERSAL OF AUTHORITY 


The third new principle of 1870 is 
that public authority, now to be used 
for this new positive purpose of direct 
provision of schools, should be dispersed, 
not concentrated in the hands of central 
government. 

Until 1870 no body representative of 
the citizens living in any local area pos- 
sessed the authority of Parliament to 
take part in education. Now in 1870, 
Parliament authorised the establishment 
of school boards, consisting (as in the 
United States) of representatives spe- 
cially elected by the local community. 
But that Parliament was still reluctant 
to extend the scope of public authority 
in education is shown by the fact that 
the establishment of these school boards 
was authorised only in areas where the 
voluntary schools were failing to meet 
the need for school places, that they 
could provide schools only for elemen- 
tary instruction in the rudiments of learn- 
ing, and (until the law was changed in 
1876) that parents were under no com- 
pulsion to have their children educated 
except in areas where the local school 
board decided that they should. 


THE TURN OF THE CENTURY 


By the end of the century elementary 
education was generally available for 
children between the ages of five and 
thirteen; it was free, and Parliament had 
put all parents under obligation to see 
that their children received it. 

Meanwhile, in 1888, Parliament had 
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authorised the creation, in every county 
and in the largest towns, of elected bodies 
for general purposes of local govern- 
ment: the county councils and the county 
borough councils. And, in another fit of 
absent-mindedness, these councils had 
been authorised, shortly after their crea- 
tion, to enter the field of technical edu- 
cation. Thus, besides the schools created 
by the school boards, technical colleges 
and technical schools had begun by the 
end of the century to be established by 
quite separate instruments of local public 
authority. But, in 1902, Parliament swept 
away the ad hoc school boards and 
brought education into the main stream 
of local government. 

At the same time Parliament decided 
that what had been done in 1870 to make 
public enterprise available as one of the 
providers of elementary education should 
now be done for secondary education 
too. Thanks to the intervention of the 
school boards since 1870 and to the con- 
tinuing efforts of the voluntary schools, 
by 1900 the people of England and 
Wales could almost claim to be literate. 
But they certainly could not claim to be 
educated. And in respect of education 
they were two nations and not one. 

THE TWO NATIONS 

The well-to-do were educationally 
free. In the latter half of the nineteenth 
century free enterprise had brought into 
existence a notable number of first-rate 
schools for girls of parents who could 
afford to pay the fees, and had greatly 
increased the number of such schools for 
boys—the schools which we still call the 
public schools. Before 1871, even if 
you were able to pay for a university 
education you could not get it at Oxford 
or Cambridge unless you were prepared 
to profess ‘yourself a member of the 
Church of England. But in that year this 


restriction of freedom had been removed 
by Act of Parliament. Moreover, by 
1900 a number of civic universities and 
university colleges had come into exist- 
ence besides Oxford and Cambridge. 

But this freedom of university educa- 
tion was available on only two condi- 
tions. First, you must be able to pay for 
it yourself; practically no scholarships 
were available from public funds and 
only a handful from the funds of the 
universities and colleges themselves. And 
secondly, your previous education must 
of course have carried you far enough to 
qualify academically for admission to the 
university: in effect, you must have at- 
tended a secondary school up to the age 
of eighteen or thereabouts. But this con- 
dition you were not free to satisfy un- 
less your parents were relatively w ell-to- 
do and could afford to send you either 
to a public school or to a grammar school 
of some other kind, and no public au- 
thority was yet allowed by Parliament 
to provide such schools. 

Thus, in 1900 by far the greater part 
of the people were effectively debarred 
from access to either secondary or uni- 
versity education. In education there was 
a “poor nation” whose freedom was lim- 
ited to elementary instruction in board 
or voluntary school and, in relatively 
few cases, to technical instruction in 
some other institution; and there was a 
“privileged nation” which alone had edu- 
cational freedom. 

The educational history of the last 
fifty years in Britain is the history of an 
attempt (which still continues) to ‘abolish 
this disastrous division: to give the free- 
dom of educational opportunity to every 
citizen, and substitute a pattern of schools 
and colleges which is based on varieties 
of age, ability, and aptitude for one 
which is determined by varieties of eco- 
nomic status. 
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THE COMING OF SECONDARY 
EDUCATION FOR ALL 


Under the Education Act of 1902, for 
the first time in England secondary 
schools, as well as elementary schools, 
could be provided by public authority; 
and it was the new local authorities for 
education, the elected councils of county 
and county borough that provided them. 
Thus there came into existence in the 
years that followed, a number of first- 
rate grammar schools. These new schools 
inherited the tradition of existing second- 
ary schools. And because the only sec- 
ondary schools that then existed pro- 
vided ‘education of a kind which we call 

“grammar,” all the new schools were 
grammar schools. This kind of educa- 
tion had been designed for boys and girls 
of more than average ability; its character 
was largely determined by concentration 
on book learning and its distinctive fea- 
ture was “the 6th form,” to which the 
children came for their last year or two 
at school and where they specialised in 
their best subjects. 

As these new schools developed, then, 
educational freedom was steadily ex- 
tended to increasing numbers of boys 
and girls but only to those of more than 
average ability. Meanwhile the kind of 


education offered in the elementary 
schools was steadily enriched; the old 
tradition of ‘ ‘cheap and nasty” schools, 


designed only for children of the labour- 
ing poor and for instruction in the rudi- 
ments of learning rather than for educa- 
tion, was gradually replaced by some- 
thing worthier. But it was not until the 
passing of the Education Act of 1944 
that we declared as law that every child 
must have the chance of education with- 
out fee—education both at the primary 
stage, between the ages of five and eleven, 
and at the secondary stage, from eleven 


upwards; and education suited not only 
to the needs of specially able children 
but to the needs of all. 

Since 1944, therefore, each local edu- 
cation authority has had to ask itself how 
best to meet the various needs of all the 
children in its area. Almost all their 
plans have included schools for children 
of special ability: secondary grammar 
schools for those whose bent is “bookish,” 
and secondary technical schools for those 
whose excellence is likely to show itself 
in skills requiring the combined use of 
head, hand, and eye (for example, in 
engineering, building, or the fine arts). 
And almost all plans have also included 
a new kind of school, the secondary mod- 
ern school, for children whose full-time 
education may cease (as the law still per- 
mits) at the age of fifteen and who need 
a general education embracing both liter- 
ary and practical skills. In some cases the 
answer has included schools which com- 
bine the characteristics of more than one 
of these types. Again, some local author- 
ities have decided to experiment with a 
type of school completely new to Eng- 
land, though not unlike some schools in 
Scotland and the United States. 

This new type is itself of two kinds: 
the “multilateral” school which seeks to 
offer, as integral parts of one whole, 
education of each of the three kinds 
described above as grammar, technical 
and modern; or, alternatively, the “com- 
prehensive” school which seeks to offer 
to all the children of the district an edu- 
cation suited to their various abilities and 
needs without segregating them in two 
or three main categories. 


ACCESS TO OTHER KINDS 
OF EDUCATION 


The University. But secondary edu- 


cation was not the only field in which 
authority was put to good new use. 
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Freedom of access to the universities, 
for example, was much extended after 
1902, not only by increased availability of 
but by the greater 
readiness of local authorities to enable, 
by the aw ard of scholarships, those who 
could now profit from the grammar 
school to continue full-time education at 
the university. After the first World War 
even the central government dared to set 
aside its scruples about intervention and 
to follow the example thus set by local 
authorities. From some 200 state 
scholarships to universities were offered 
each year, and though by the end of the 
scond World War this figure had not 
increased beyond 360, it is now 2,000. 
Meanwhile the yearly number of awards 
made by local authorities has reached 
gooo. Of all students at the university, 
two out of three, therefore, are now 
enabled to be there by grants from public 
funds. In university education we are no 
longer two nations but one. 

Youth Education. Again, experience 
in the years of the first World War sug- 
gested that public authority was needed 
to supplement the admirable service 
which religious and other voluntary or- 
ganisations were offering to young peo- 
ple through clubs, camps, and ‘youth 
centers. The experience of the second 
World War, and in particular of black- 
out and blitz, was still more compelling. 
Now, therefore, the local authority must 
secure the provision for its area of ade- 
quate facilities, not only for the educa- 
tion of persons over fifteen, but also for 
their leisure time occupation (to quote 
the Act) “in such organised cultural 
training and recreative activities as are 
suited to their requirements. Here again, 
as in the provision of schools, what ‘Par- 
liament intended (and what is happening ) 
is not the substitution of public enter- 
prise for private but the use of public 


1920, 


money, buildings, and services, to make 
youth work more nearly comprehensive. 
In each locality, therefore, the local 
Council has come in, to strengthen what 
the volunteers are doing, coordinate, and 
fill the gaps. 

Adult Education. Adult education has 
grown likewise. The field of higher 
technology has been divided between 
private enterprise, represented by the 
universities, and public enterprise, seen 
in the encouragement and creation of 
technical colleges by the local education 
authority. For the rest of technical edu- 
cation the local authorities have been 
solely responsible. But since the war the 
chief partners in this field—industry, 
local authority, and university—have 
drawn closer together; in each region of 
the country there has been formed a 
regional council for technical education 
on which all three are represented; at the 
center a new advisory council has been 
established, on the same principle, to 
advise the Minister of Education on edu- 
cational strategy in the fields of industry 
and commerce. 

Meanwhile the freedom of grown men 
and women to continue their exploration 
in fields not directly connected with their 
work has also been steadily extended. 
Here too, since 1944, the local education 
has a duty where before it had a right: 
to see that adults, able and w illing to edu- 
cate themselves more fully, have the 
chance of doing so. But, here again, the 
enterprise is largely left by public au- 
thority to responsible and largely auton- 
omous bodies: in particular, to the 
Workers’ Educational Association and 
to certain departments of universities. 
The public pays the piper, chiefly 
through direct financial grants from the 
Ministry of Education; but, even more 
freely than before the war, the piper 
calls the tune. Nor is that all. These 
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responsible bodies are left to do their 
job (appointing their own lecturers, for 
example) with no interference from pub- 
lic authority, local or central, though 
subject of course to friendly, construc- 
tive inspection by His Majesty’s in- 
spector. But since their clients are by 
definition adult, these bodies wisely 
remember that, even if the customer is 
not always right, he often is. They there- 
fore delegate to students a large measure 
of the freedom left them by authority 
and insist that adult classes must have a 
large say in deciding the content and 
syllabuses of their own courses. The 
dancer, not the public or the piper, calls 
the tune. 


RECONCILIATION OF FREEDOM 
AND AUTHORITY: AN 
EDUCATIONAL COMMONWEALTH 


When society decides to use public 
authority in education, how can it ar- 
range for that authority to be exercised 
with the best likelihood that it will serve 
its purpose? In Britain we have evolved 
two kinds of answer to that question, 
one for the universities and another for 
education elsewhere. 

Both answers rest on the assumption 
that the purpose of public authority in 
education cannot be served at the expense 
of the proper freedom of the educator. 
Further, we assume that for the educa- 
tor to be free, he must work in a free 
center of education, whether school, 
college club, or class. 

Both answers therefore seek to foster 
within society an educational common- 
wealth of free institutions, not an author- 
itarian empire. 


REFUSAL TO DEFINE NATIONAL 
PURPOSE FOR EDUCATION 


That is the reason, I believe, why our 
Parliament, in all its educational law 


making, has left unwritten what would 
be the most important clause of all. It 
has never defined at all precisely the pur- 
pose or end of education. No one would 
dispute the importance of this end or 
purpose, or the great variety of possible 
definitions. But in Britain we have always 
thought it best that authority should 
refrain from plumping for any one of the 
possibilities—not because we think it a 
matter of indifference but because we 
think that by its very nature it cannot 
be well defined by public authority. In 
a free society there are as many purposes 
of education as there are persons. 

An authoritarian society, of course, is 
in no doubt about the purpose of educa- 
tion and has no qualms about defining it 
from on high. In Soviet Russia the end 
of education is the building up of a Com- 
munist society. The Fascist ideal was the 
formation of a definite type of Italian. 
But in Britain we have worked on this 
principle: that neither Parliament nor 
Central Minister nor local Council should 
say that any type of person or any form 
of society is the one which education 
should produce. The educators have been 
left to their own devices. In practice not 
even they have thought fit to commit 
themselves or others to any one defini- 
tion. For example, no attempt, as far as 
I know, has ever been made, or thought 
desirable, by the National Union of 
Teachers (which numbers in its mem- 
bership the great majority of school 
teachers) to define the sort of person 
who should emerge from the schools. 
Still less have the universities either 
wished or attempted to define the ideal 
graduate. 

Each school, each college, each uni- 
versity has been left free to decide for 
itself what kind of person it w ould like 
its individual members to become. The 
best of these institutions have preferred 
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to give no definite answer to this ques- 
tion. But in each of them it has been pos- 
sible for the individual member to answer 
the question for himself. In every first- 
rate place of education, I suspect, within 
a free society, there is a genius loci or 
spirit of the place. This spirit is alive. 
It changes imperceptibly from time to 
time, but in some sense it is continuing 
and constant. And from this spirit each 
member of the particular community can 
discover for himself what is expected of 
him. 

Throughout all parts of education our 
object has been the same: so to exercise 
the authority of the State that the proper 
authority of school and college may be 
respected. But we have come to seek 
this object by two methods. The one can 
be seen most clearly in the State’s rela- 
tions with the university, the other in the 
rest of the educational field. 


II 


THE COMMONWEALTH OF 
UNIVERSITIES 


With each university the State deals 
direct. Each receives its share of public 
money from the Treasury, on the author- 
ity of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
The Chancellor decides each year the 
total sum to be dispensed. But how much 
this sum should be, for five-year periods, 
and what share of it shall go to each 
university, are questions on which the 
Chancellor takes advice from a special 
body appointed by himself, and called 
the University Grants Committee. 

This arrangement was invented after 
the first World War by the man who 
was then Education Minister (Mr. H. A. 
L. Fisher). It replaced a system under 
which, for the previous thirty years or 
$0, the education department had been 
responsible for making small grants to the 


younger and needier among university 
institutions. So long as grants were made 
from central government through a de- 
partment which purported to be expert 
in education, it was inevitable that uni- 
versities should expect some measure of 
criticism of their educational practice as 
the price of public aid. Once these grants 
began to flow from the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, advised by no bureau- 
crats with educational pretensions but by 
a group of distinguished university men, 
the fears of the university were rightly 
and sensibly reduced; indeed, even the 
ancient universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge were now prepared to receive 
munificence from the public fisc. 

This arrangement has worked so well 
in practice that no change has been made 
in it since it was first introduced more 
than thirty years ago. The membership 
of the University Grants Committee is 
still drawn substantially from people 
prominent in university life, though since 
the recent war there have been some 
additions from outside (for example, the 
principal of a women’s training college, 
a grammar school headmaster, and a dis- 
tinguished industrialist), and for some 
years the Chief Education Officer of a 
local authority has also been included. 
The Committee has from the beginning 
had a full-time chairman appointed by 
the Government: the present holder of 
that office was, before his appointment, 
a professor of geology, and each of his 
predecessors had been an eminent per- 
sonality in the university world. The 
Committee has always been serviced by 
a small full-time staff of civil servants. 

As permanent head of the Ministry of 
Education I or one of my senior col- 
leagues attend all meetings of the Com- 
mittee, and the permanent head of the 
Scottish Education Department does 
likewise. We are assessors, not members, 
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of the Committee and we can therefore 
share fully in all its work though not in 
its responsibility. In practice the Com- 
mittee and the education departments 
work closely and happily together; in- 
deed, I can recall no single exception to 
this rule. 

The Public Accounts Committee of 
the House of Commons has the right to 
ask what questions it likes about public 
money spent on universities, no less than 
about any other expenditure authorized 
by Parliament; and in fact this Committee 
cross-examined the permanent head of 
the Treasury on this subject with some 
thoroughness recently. But such enquiry 
concerns only past expenditure. Current 
or prospective public policy can be dis- 
cussed only by occasional use of normal 
Parliamentary procedures, such as by 
questions to the responsible Minister 
(that is, to the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer) or in the course of a debate on 
the Estimates or the Adjournment of the 
House. The remarkable success of our 
arrangements for giving public aid to 
universities without infringing — their 
proper freedom is shown by two facts: 
first, that no one in the universities has 
so far suggested that their freedom has 
been impaired by the State; and, 
secondly, that there has so far been no 
public demand for any change in present 
principles of State control despite a ten- 
fold increase, since before the recent war, 
in the amount of public money bestowed 
on universities—an increase from some 
9 million dollars to more than go million. 

But the relationship of State to uni- 
versity differs in Britain from that of 
State to other forms of education, and 
some of the reasons for this difference 
derive from differences between the one 
kind of education and all other kinds. 

Research, for example, is a large part 
of the business of a university. Here is 


a special reason, absent in the case ot a 
school, why the State should be specially 
careful, if it wishes to provide univer- 
sities with public money, to avoid both 
in appearances and in reality the danger 
of limiting freedom to seek new knowl- 
edge and pursue the truth wherever it 
may lead. Again, it is to universities 
that society may reasonably look for 
light and learning on current contro- 
versial questions of philosophy, politics, 
and morals, and it would look in vain if 
the potential prophet were, by his mem- 
bership of a university, inhibited, or felt 
himself inhibited, from prophesying any- 
thing distasteful to authority. No doubt 
the State from time to time must judge 
that its security is in such peril that it 
must limit, on this point or another, the 
freedom of research and prophecy. But 
it must recognise that in so doing it acts 
from deplorable necessity: that in so do- 
ing it may be depriving society of some 
riches of incalculable value; and it must 
therefore seek to limit such deprivation 
to the very minimum required by se- 
curity. 

Apart from general reasons for special 
tenderness, we have treated our univer- 
sities in Britain as we have because their 
number has been small; still more, be- 
cause their standing in public confidence 
was high before the State decided to aid 
them from public funds. Further, till 
now there has been only one exception, 
and that a very recent one, to the rule 
that public authority needs help in this 
field of education only by way of sub- 
sidy to existing institutions and to their 
students, not ‘by the establishment of 
brand-new university colleges. 


THE COMMONWEALTH OF 
SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 


In the field of education outside the 
universities we have sometimes used the 
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same technique of a direct grant from 
State to institution. We still make use of 
it, but only by exception to the general 
rule. Certain grammar schools, for ex- 
ample, receive direct grant from the 
Ministry of Education partly for his- 
torical reasons and partly because their 
character is more than local and in this 
they resemble a university. 

But outside the field of universities 
our general rule is to disperse authority. 
It is therefore the local council in county 
or county borough that carries the first 
responsibility for exercising authority in 
education. It is these local councils, and 
not the central Government, that deal 
with schools and technical colleges and 
all the other centers of educational activ- 
ity for young and old. 

The Minister of Education is respon- 
sible to Parliament for promoting the 
education of all the people of England 
and Wales. He is responsible for secur- 
ing that there is a national policy. But 
this policy is not made at the centre and 
handed out to local authorities. It is made 
by them and handed in to the Minister, 
for him to promote through them. 

And, again in each locality, it is not 
for the local authority to make a policy 
and hand it out to the various educa- 
tional institutions: it is for each institu- 
tion to contribute its own peculiar vir- 
tue to local policy and for the local 
authority to promote that policy through 
them. Fach school and college, there- 
fore, must have its own peculiar freedom 
and exercise authority within the limits 
of that area. 

And, within those limits, again the 
same principle prevails. The governors 
(or managers, as we call them when the 
school is a primary one) are responsible 
for the whole running of the school. But 
the headmaster, headmistress, or principal 
does not receive instructions from them 


—or if he does, it is because the system is 
not working as it should. Through them, 
the headmaster is in fact personally re- 
sponsible for the whole life of the school. 
But, again, the headmaster is no dictator 
or imperialist within the school. Between 
himself and his colleagues on the staff 
there is a constant, lively, two-way flow 
of thought and action: he is in fact the 
heart as well as head of the school com- 
monwealth. 

Nor need the relationship of staff and 
students be inconsistent with this pat- 
tern. Rules of course there must be, and 
responsibility for making most of them 
cannot, I believe, be fairly delegated to 
the young. But in a good school the 
rules made by authority need not be 
numerous and, with a little trouble, their 
reasonableness can be made apparent to 
those that must obey them. In any case, 
such dictates prov ‘ide only the bare 
framework of a school: they may sup- 
port, but cannot make, its life or spirit. 
A school will be no place of education, 
exploration and discovery, such as its 
authorities desire, unless those same 
authorities deliberately contrive to give 
each member of the school his personal 
freedom (within appropriate limits which 
will grow wider as the child grows up) 
to pause and think and act responsibly. 


THE PATTERN OF FREEDOM 
AND AUTHORITY 


Thus in the fields of both university 
and other kinds of education the British 
pattern of freedom and authority is fun- 
damentally the same. 

It is a pattern (if you like so to picture 
it) of concentric circles. At the centre 
is the group of individual learners in 
school or college, a circle of freedom as 
wide as their age and maturity allow. 

Around that circle is another, of 
greater radius than the first: the freedom 
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of the teaching staff and pupils; and 
around that, a circle larger still because 
it includes the special freedom of the 
head of that place of learning, as well as 
the freedom of his colleagues. 

The next circle embraces the whole 
freedom of the school, including that of 
governing body. 

If we are thinking of a university, the 
next circle represents the combined free- 
doms of University and University 
Grants Committee; the next includes that 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer; the 
next that of the House of Commons, and 
the outermost circle that of the society 
of the nation to which the House of 
Commons is responsible. 

But if we are thinking of almost any 
educational establishment other than a 
university, the circle next in radius to 
that of the establishment itself is one 
which includes the freedom of a local 
authority: the one beyond embraces the 
freedom of the Education Ministry; and 
the outer circles, of Commons and of 
the nation, are the same as for the uni- 
versity. 

If we look outward from the centre at 
each of these concentric circles, we see 
the pattern of freedom, growing from 
that of child or student to that of society 
at large. If we reverse the order, we see 
the pattern of authority, each wider 
whole relinquishing a large part of its 
own potential area of authority by rec- 
ognising for that part some other au- 
thority as responsible. 


FREEDOM AND AUTHORITY 
IN PRACTICE 


But the circumference of none of these 
circles is a continuous line. Each has 
many breaks in it. For none of these 
groups of individuals have absolute free- 
dom or authority, even within the limits 
of their own responsibility. 


Take finance as an example. 

The art master suggests that the school 
needs first-rate pictures on the walls. The 
headmaster agrees and includes in next 
year’s estimates the necessary expendi- 
ture. But by the time the pictures are 
bought and hung, many other people 
have consciously or unconsciously col- 
laborated. The governors need not send 
forward the headmaster’s estimates un- 
changed, nor need the local authori 
accept them. And although the decision 
on such a point would not be known or 
questioned at the Ministry of Education, 
it might well be influenced by know ledge 
of the Ministry’s dislike or love of pic- 
ture-buying and of its right at any time 
to say that this or that type of local 
expenditure would not qualify for grant 
from central funds. 

Or take as another example the build- 
ing of a brand-new school. Is now the 
time to build? What kind of school is 
needed, and where and how shall it be 
built? 

Parliament has decided that first re- 
sponsibility for asking and for answer- 
ing these questions shall rest with the 
local authority. But Parliament has also 
said that others must have some part in 
answering them. The Governors of 
neighbouring schools may think the need 
can be met “by adding to their existing 
buildings. The Anglicans or Roman 
Catholics may be prepared to build a new 
denominational school, and perhaps claim 
that half the cost should be refunded to 
them from public funds, because the 
children of this new housing estate would 
have attended a denominational school 
if their families had not moved from an 
old area grown uninhabitable through 
blitz or blight. Groups of parents, groups 
of “old boys,” groups of teachers, may 


hold strong views about the kind of 
school required—some Ww anting experi- 
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ment with comprehensive or multilateral 
plan, others determined to defend the 
rammar school tradition. 

The Minister himself, and through him 
the Ministry of Education, are not un- 
interested. As part of his responsibility 
to Parliament for promoting a national 

licy of education, the Minister must 
decide what national standards can rea- 
sonably be set from time to time and do 
his best to secure that no local authority 
uses its freedom in such a way as to fall 
below those standards. Thus the develop- 
ment plan which each local authority 
must draw up, showing the kinds of 
schools it means eventually to have, re- 
quires the Minister’s approval—and this 
will not be given until the Minister is 
satisfied that what the local authority 
intends has a reasonable chance of prov- 
ing an educational success. If he is wise, 
he will encourage the making of experi- 
ments, but not if he feels confident that 
they will not succeed. 

Again, he must insist, however much 
he thinks variety desirable, that no school 
is built in which children and teachers 
would be asked to work with less than 
a certain minimum of space, light, air, 
and warmth or coolness. 

But the Minister also shares in the 
Government’s_ collective responsibility 
for public affairs in general. He must see, 
therefore, that education receives each 
year its proper share of national re- 
sources, in money, manpower, and the 
capacity to build. Always, and especially 
today, those resources are far too limited 
to meet all needs. And so the Minister 
must decide on national priorities (today 
they must be limited to three: the needs 
arising from the wartime birth rate bulge, 
the shift of population to new housing 
estates, and deficiencies in technical edu- 
cation); he must get his Ministerial col- 
leagues to agree that building resources 


shall be available to meet those minimum 
needs of education; and he must then 
contrive that educational building in each 
area conforms to the agreed priorities. 

Our new school, therefore, can be 
built only if it appears in the local 
authority’s building programme which 
must be approved by the Minister each 
year, as well as in the plan of long-term 
dev elopment. 

“And now,” the critic fairly cries, 
“after that catalogue of bureaucratic tyr- 
annies, that rigmarole of restriction on 
the building of a single school, by what 
effrontery, by what perversity of lan- 
guage, dare you speak again of freedom 
in British education?” 

My answer is that when the defence 
of freedom has involved one’s country in 
six years of war (and among the conse- 
quences one house in every four and one 
school in every six have been destroyed 
or damaged, and no school built through- 
out that period), planning and priorities 
are the only means whereby the nation’s 
freedom to build schools and colleges 
can be restored. And the national pri- 
orities are not dictated by central des- 
potism to cringing slaves. They are 
obvious common sense: the general will 
of all local authorities, with hardly an 
exception. Someone, on everyone’s be- 
half, must say authoritatively what they 
shall be, or they will not be recognised; 
rearmament and housing will swipe the 
pool. 

And if, when they are recognised, no 
steps are taken by authority to guarantee 
to each locality its proper share, the 
fy ones will use their freedom to build 

*..ming baths, and elsewhere children 
v + al be out of school. 

Austerity, without a doubt, is free- 
dom’s foe. But the need for central 
allocation of resources in this postwar 
period of acute shortage has been so ob- 
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vious that both local authorities and 
individual schools have accepted the new 
role of central government, not as a 
tyrant’s but as a friend’s. The paradoxical 
and happy consequence has been that 
twice as many schools have been con- 
structed in the last five years as in any 
five before. 


RESPONSIBILITIES OF 
AND OF 


PARENTS 
TEACHERS 

The British system of education is a 
partnership, and its success or failure 
depends on how each partner does his 
work and how much help the partners 
give each other. 

We parents can do good or harm 
which no one else can do. If we die or 
are divorced and there is no home in 
which our children can grow up, they 
are thereby deprived inevitably of some- 
thing irreplaceable: their opportunities of 
education can be no more than second 
best. If we neither die nor are divorced 
it depends on us and us alone what kind 
of son-ship our children first have the 
chance of learning; what kind of life they 
first learn to share and seek; what choice 
they find it possible and preferable to 
make between the great alternatives of 
love and selfishness. We parents have an 
authority which we use ill or well but 
cannot abdicate. Unless we so misuse it 
that society insists on freeing the child 
from our ‘authority and finding foster 
parents or boarding school to take our 
place, a central core of freedom and 
responsibility remains with us until the 
child becomes a man. 

But from the moment that he goes to 
school, there falls to us a new respon- 
sibility: to share our freedom and author- 
ity with the professional educator. This 
new responsibility, like the first, no one 
but ourselves can bear. But we can bear 
it as we should only if our partners in 


the school and we ourselves make com- 
mon cause. 

These partners are of many kinds, in 
any country, including teachers in the 
kindergarten and university professors, 
For each child, and at each stage of his 
development, the potential partnership 
of parent and teacher is unique. But 
something can be said in general terms 
about the teacher and his part in this 
continuous process of collaboration. 

In British education the teacher has 
immense responsibilities, whether his 
school is wholly private or entirely sup- 
ported from public funds or somewhere 
in between. To understand them, we 
must bear certain facts in mind. 

No one is compelled to be a teacher. 
No one is today prevented from being 
one by lack of funds. 

Nor, if you wish to become qualified 
to teach, are you directed by authority 
to this training college or that. Whether 
you gain admission to the college of your 
choice depends largely on the judgment 
of the college principal, exercised in 
responsibility to the gov erning body of 
the college, whether “that institution be 
one established by a local authority or by 
a religious denomination, or whether it 
be a department of a university. 

When you have completed your pe- 
riod of training, chief responsibility for 
deciding w hether or not you are quali- 
fied to teach rests with the same college 
authorities; for though the standards of 
each college are now subject to some 
measure of control by a new organisation 
which is centered upon the university of 
the region, and although even this organ- 
isation cannot formally confer the status 
of a qualified teacher but only recom- 
mends to the Minister those whom it 
thinks worthy of that status, it is the 
judgment of the college which normally 
prevails. 
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Again, when you are qualified no one 
directs you by ‘authority to this school 
or that. Where you teach depends on 
your own willingness and the wish of 
some school to have you. It is true that 
ractice varies widely between one kind 
of school and another, in the freedom of 
headmasters and headmistresses to choose 
their staff for themselves. But though the 
actual appointment in all publicly sup- 
ported schools is made by the local au- 
thority, all the best of these bodies 
recognise the crucial importance for the 
corporate life of any school of having 
teachers who under the leadership of 
their head can become welded into a 
team; and it is therefore common practice 
for local authorities, and in turn for 
governors and managers, to give heads 
a large measure of responsibility in the 
selection of staff. Further, Parliament 
itself has decided that in those denomina- 
tional schools which have a_ certain 
recognised status, enabling them to be 
wholly supported from public funds 
without renouncing their right to give 
a denominational instruction, the gov- 
ening body of the school shall select 
the whole teaching staff, subject only to 
the local authority’s right of veto. 

What you teach and how you teach it, 
when you are appointed to a school, 
depend more on yourself than on any- 
one else. The central government pre- 
scribes no syllabus, curriculum or method 
of education with one exception—for 
Parliament itself has required that the 
school day should begin with an act of 
collective worship and that religious in- 
struction should be available. All local 
authorities exercise a self-denying ordi- 
nance of the same kind. Thus the funda- 
mental freedom of education belongs to 
the school. And it belongs in practice to 
the teachers in the school—for govern- 
ing bodies are seldom foolish enough to 


claim their constitutional right to inter- 
vene. 

As a British teacher, therefore, your 
first duty is to accept an awe-inspiring 
burden of freedom. Awe-inspiring first, 
because the stakes are high. For children 
and young people brought within your 
range of influence (many of them 
brought compulsorily there because no 
other place of education is available than 
your school or college) are under your 
authority; you and their parents are their 
authoritative guides as they seek life. And 
awe-inspiring in particular because no 
higher authority compels your own 
obedience: no state or local body or 
parent commands you what sort of guide 
to be or where to lead the expedition. 

This means two things—commitment 
and neutrality. First, commitment. The 
teacher must himself decide whom or 
what to regard as his authority, and com- 
mit himself accordingly. 

Where knowledge is exact, this choice 
may not be difficult. Over large areas of 
the teacher’s work, the burden of respon- 
sibility requires no more of him than to 
know what the masters of his subjects 
have taught and teach it to his pupils 
with such teaching skill as he can get. 
The elements of almost every subject 
fall within this area and, in such subjects 
as the natural sciences, mathematics, or 
language, many stages beyond the ele- 
mentary fall there too. 

But the teacher’s burden is much 
heavier where judgment, as distinct from 
knowledge, is involved. Where aesthetic, 
political, or moral questions are implicit, 
the teacher cannot shirk them. He must 
decide, for example, what people he 
thinks great, what works of art and 
literature. He must have his standards 
and apply them ruthlessly. 

At the same time, he must be scrupu- 
lous in his neutrality at certain points— 
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in party politics, for example. It would 
be a gross breach of his professional 
code if as a teacher he were to proselytize 
his pupils. In matters of religion, the 
proper balance between commitment and 
neutrality is much harder to strike. But 
he must seek to strike it, with due respect 
for the age of his pupils, the known 
wishes of the parents, and the religious 
tradition of the school. 

Nor in matters of aesthetic judgment 
is the line easy to draw between com- 
mitment and neutrality. Sir Alfred Mun- 
nings is a recent president of our Royal 
Academy, famous for the realism and 
number of his horse-paintings and for 
his low opinion of Picasso. If I were 
teaching in a school, I should feel free 
to make no secret of my conviction about 
the relative artistic stature of the two 
But I should deplore it if any of my 
young pupils merely borrow ed my con- 
viction and dismissed either of the two 
painters without a trial. 


CONCLUSION 


In Britain we have been most reluctant 
to use the State’s authority in education. 

We have been driven to use it by find- 
ing that there was no alternative, unless 
we were to tolerate the division of our 
people into two nations, uneducated and 
educated, bond and free, according to 
our own or our parents’ ability to pay 
for education. That everyone may have 
the chance of education, regardless of 
their power to pay for it, everyone must 
contribute according to their ability to 
pay—as if their neighbour’s child were 
their own. Public authority must be 
called in if all are to be enabled to take 
part in expeditions of educational dis- 
covery. Unless compulsion can be used 
to mobilise resources—to pay the guides, 
build base camps and equip them—the 
means of exploration will be incomplete. 


But our experience warns us against 
using this authority to do much more 
than mount the expeditions. The less 
authority insists on training or selecting 
guides or giving them instructions, the 
better will be the chances of successfy] 
exploring. So we have struggled to con- 
trive that the extension of public author- 
ity should not be at the expense of the 
professional authority of educators, 

But if educators are left free enough 
to do good work, they will at times mis- 
use that freedom. And if representatives 
of central or local government have 
enough authority to do good work, they 
will at times abuse that authority. We 
have found no foolproof ways to counter 
either of these risks. Instead, we have 
deliberately left vague the line of de- 
marcation between elected persons and 
practitioners of education. For in pub- 
licly supported education the condition 
of success is confidence, and there is no 
alternative. By no written charter or 
constitutional device can those in author- 
ity be forced to trust the teacher; and if 
they do not trust him, they will not let 
him do his job. And in so far as educa- 
tors lack confidence in the authorities 
with which they are concerned, those 
authorities will be wasting the public 
money spent on education. 

It is in university education that mutual 
confidence between the institution and 
the State has been most obvious. And, by 
no accident, it is there that so far we 
have come nearest to success in doing 
justice to both public and professional 
authority. 

But there public authority has hitherto 
done little more than subsidise existing 
institutions and their students. In other 
fields of education it has not been able 
to do only that: new schools and teacher 
training colleges, new technical and art 
colleges have had to be created. Here too 
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our purpose has been the same: to foster 
with public aid a diverse commonwealth 
of free societies of learning. But here our 
chosen instrument has been a local one, 
the council of elected representatives of 
town or county. This body, not the cen- 
tral government, has been responsible for 
the main partnership with school and 
college. 

But we have also sought to make avail- 
able for each locality the wisdom and 
financial strength of the whole nation. 
His Majesty’s Inspectors have learned to 
work among the teachers, meeting them 
from time to time in school or college, 
not as commissars but as colleagues. 
Through pamphlets and suggestions on 
a great variety of topics, central govern- 
ment has sought to make available, both 
for teachers and for administrators 
throughout the country, such particular 
experience of the excellent as each local- 
ity may offer. 

By an ingenious system of grant-aid 
from central funds, we have sought to 
compensate less wealthy areas without 
depriving them of freedom. This year, as 
chief official of the Ministry, I have to 
answer to the House of Commons for a 
total vote of some 650 million dollars. 
But the Ministry spends a mere 120 
million of that sum direct. The other 
s30 million we pay in grant to local 
councils; they spend it, and it covers 
6o per cent of their expenditure. 

By 1944 the partnership of central 
government with local councils and the 
teachers had come already to be indis- 
pensable. But despite the various means 
that had been found to help the weaker 
councils to reach national standards, chil- 
dren in some parts of the country had 
far less opportunity than could be justi- 
fied. Because of this unevenness our Par- 
lament, in 1944, increased substantially 
the powers of central government. 


Though this was done to make our 
educational commonwealth a less im- 
perfect one, it has inevitably increased 
the risk that some foolish Minister of 
Education might seek successfully to 
change the commonwealth into an Em- 
pire. The occupational disease of Min- 
isters (and of administrators too) is to 
forget the basic meaning of their name, 
and act as if “to minister” meant “to 
master” not “to serve.” Indeed, an Eng- 
lish writer recently suggested that every 
civil servant should start the day with 
this reflection: “I am an evil. Am I really 


-necessary?” I do not think I am an evil. 


But if I am, I do not doubt that I am 
necessary. It is a horrid fact: you teach- 
ers cannot do today without us educa- 
tional administrators. 

But the more necessary we are, the 
more insistently must we remind our- 
selves that we are not our own masters, 
nor masters of anyone else. St. John the 
Baptist should be the patron saint of all 
administrators. He constantly assured his 
hearers—and believed—that he was less 
important than Another in their midst. 
The hope of education is in the teacher, 
not in us administrators. We should di- 
minish in stature that education may 
increase. 

My own experience makes me believe 
that this can happen. As a civil servant 
without prejudice in politics but one 
whose post, I know, could not disqualify 
him more palpably as an impartial wit- 
ness, I am persuaded that the last few 
years of British education prove one 
thing clearly: a Minister as wise as mine 
has been can use his great authority to 
enrich and amplify the freedom of his 
partners—parents, teachers, and the local 
councils—and thus increase the final free- 
dom, that of both child and man to find 
new life. 
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Office of the President 


Presipent William F. Russell has recently 
announced that at the October meeting of 
the Executive Committee of the Board of 
Trustees the following action was taken: 

Leaves of absence for the 1951-52 aca- 
demic year: 

Professor Ryland Crary 

Professor Clarence Linton 

Professor Alice Miel 

from Spring Session) 

New appointments: 

Samuel H. Flowerman, Ph.D., as 
visiting professor of education 
for 1951-52 

Paul Bulger, Ed.D., as associate 
professor of education, from 
September 1, 1951 

Raymond Alfred Patouillet, Ed.D., 
as assistant professor of educa- 
tion, from September 1, 1951 

David A. Shannon, Ph.D., as visit- 
ing assistant professor of history 
for 1951-52 

George Murphy, Ed.D., visiting 
associate professor of education. 

Promotions: 

Mildred L. Fairchild, Ed.D., from 
instructor in fine and industrial 
arts to assistant professor of fine 
arts, from September 1, 1951 

Richard Kraus, Ed.D., from in- 
structor in the dance in educa- 
tion to assistant professor of ed- 
ucation, from September 1, 1951. 

Resignations, effective September 1, 
1951, accepted with regret: 

Martin P. Chworowsky, 
professor of education 

E. Patricia Hagman, Ed.D., 


(changed 


Ph.D., 


asSso- 


ciate professor of health and 
physical education 
Charles Leonhard, Ed.D., assistant 
professor of music education. 
Continuation of appointment: 
Pendleton Dudley as chairman of 
the public relations committee, 


Division I 
Foundations of Education 


SOCIAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL 
FOUNDATIONS 


Dr. Wilbur C. Hallenbeck is serving on the 
Operations Committee for the publication 
project of the Adult Education Association, 
a committee made possible by a $94,000, 
two-year grant from the Fund for Adult 
Education. 

The publication is to consist of a maga- 
zine whose primary purpose will be the 
training of lay leadership in the field of 
adult education and community activities. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL FOUNDATIONS 
AND EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 


A staff comprising seven professional and 
three clerical workers are at present en- 
gaged in four contracts being carried on for 
the military establishment, two with the 
Air Force and two with the Navy. 

One Air Force project is a technical en- 
terprise in the development and analysis of 
high level intellectual tests for use with 
officers. The other is concerned with a 
census of the abilities of the general adult 
population insofar as these abilities relate to 
use with persons in the military. 
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The first Navy project involves the de- 
yelopment of new forms of tests for the se- 
ction of electronic technicians, while the 
gcond calls for a review of the experiences 
of the Navy with “‘illiterates” during 
World War II. 


Division II 


Administration and Guidance 
EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 


An address was delivered by Professor 
Harold McNally, during October, to the 
cassroom teachers of the Southeastern 
Regional Conference of the Pennsylvania 
Sate Education Association. He also served 
sa member of the Survey and Planning 
Committee of the Committee on Mid-Cen- 
tury Outcomes in Elementary Education at 
Princeton, N. J., a project financed by the 
Russell-Sage Foundation. 


The Cooperative Program in Educational 
Administration is sponsoring an_ experi- 
mental class which is under the direction 
of Professors Stephen M. Corey and Ken- 
neth Herrold. With a group of eight other 
faculty members and advanced students, 
they are working on human relations prob- 
lems encountered in educational adminis- 
tration, 


SEVERAL new staff appointments for the 
(PEA have been announced. They are: Dr. 
Elwood L. Prestwood, associate coordi- 
mtor; Dr. Frederick C. McLaughlin, proj- 
et associate in charge of the CPEA Profes- 
sonal Education Development Team com- 
prised of five associates, Mr. William Car- 
isle, T. C. Clark, Noble C. Hiebert, Wil- 
lam D. Nixon, and Richard Wynn; Dr. 
William E. Arnold, project associate for 
the Council of Associated Colleges; Mr. 
Howard Eckel, project associate in charge 
of Communications; Professor Kenneth 
Herrold, project associate for developing 
Inter-disciplinary Cooperation. 


Proressor Will French represented the 


College on Oct. 8, 9, and 10 at the Life 
Adjustment Education meeting in Wash- 
ington, D. C.; on Oct. 26 and 27 he attended 
the Curriculum Planning and Development 
Committee Meeting of the NASSP, also in 
Washington, D. C., of which committee he 
is chairman. 


Tue New York State Education Depart- 
ment recently published a discussion guide, 
Rural Leadership and Service, to help de- 
velop the future status of the district super- 
intendency. Professor Frank W. Cyr di- 
rected the project, undertaken jointly by 
the State Education Department, New 
York State Association of District Super- 
intendents and the Cooperative Program 
in Educational Administration. 


Proressor Paul R. Mort has been granted 
an LL.D. degree by Indiana University and 
has recently become president of the 
American Educational Research Associa- 
tion. 

In June of this year McGraw-Hill pub- 
lished a revised edition of Public School 
Finance by Professor Mort and Professor 
W. C. Reusser of the University of Wyo- 
ming, 


GUIDANCE 


From October 16 to 19, Professor Kenneth 
F. Herrold was the conference process di- 
rector for the New England Vocational 
Guidance Conference in Hartford, Conn. 
He was assisted by Matthew B. Miles of the 
staff and the duties included leadership 
training sessions for the conference work 
groups in Providence, Worcester, Storrs 
and Hartford. Approximately s00 persons 
attended. 


Newty appointed as Secretary of the Joint 
Council of Psychologists for 1951-52 is 
Professor Albert S. Thompson. The Coun- 
cil has been engaged in developing state 
legislation for the licensing of psycholo- 
gists. Dr. Thompson is also treasurer of the 
New York State Psychological Association. 
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Charles N. Morris was promoted from 
instructor to assistant professor after hav- 
ing received his Ph.D. in June. 


A twenty-year research project has been 
started jointly by the Guidance department 
and the Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute of 
School Experimentation, under the direc- 
tion of Professor Donald E. Super. Assisting 
him are Professors Charles N. Morris 
and Albert S. Thompson. The purpose of 
the “Career Pattern Study” in which 144 
ninth-grade boys at Middletown High 
School are participating, is to get facts 
which may help answer the puzzling ques- 
tions of why some people like their work 
and others don’t; what part aptitudes and 
hobbies, interests and opportunities play in 
finding success and satisfaction in one’s life 
work. 

In seeking answers to some of the prob- 
lems of vocational choice and adjustment, 
the staff of the study will be living in 
Middletown during this school year. Dr. 
Super and his colleagues, Mr. Junius Davis, 
Mr. Martin Hamburger, and Mr. Harry 
Beilin, research assistants in the Institute, 
are asking the ninth-grade boys, and will be 
asking them from time to time until they 
are 35 years old, to supply information 
about themselves, their aptitudes and in- 
terests, their school experiences, their free- 
time and hobby activities, their family ac- 
tivities and interests, their ambitions, and 
their work experiences. The boys will do 
this by taking tests, filling out question- 
naires and talking with the staff in unhur- 
ried interviews; later the staff will talk 
with each boy’s parents. 

Another important feature of the study is 
a survey of job opportunities in Middle- 
town. A team made up of staff members 
and graduate students will interview the 
town’s employers in order to get a picture 
of the types of occupations which may be 
open and the kinds of jobs which are in- 
creasing or declining in importance. 


Tue College Bureau of Publications has just 
published Professor Ruth Strang’s The 
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Study Type of Reading Exercises, Colleg: 
Level. 


Division III | 


Instruction 
CURRICULUM AND TEACHING 


SOCIAL SCIENCE 


On November 2, Professor George T. Ren- 
ner delivered an address to a joint session of 


| 
“Tue Creative Process in Teaching” is the | 
title of an address delivered by Professor 
L. Thomas Hopkins to the Virginia Music 
Educators’ Association in Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, 


the Iowa Council for the Social Studies and | 


the Iowa Council of Geography in Des 
Moines, on the subject “Geography in the 
Social Studies Program”. He also spoke to 
a luncheon section of the lowa State Educa- 
tion Association Convention on “The 
Geography of the Korean War.” 


Tue United States Air Force has asked per- 
mission to reprint a recent article from 


School and Society, entitled “Geographic | 


Education for Survival,” by Professor Ren- 
ner and Mr. Paul F. Griffin, an instructor in 
the department. The reprints will be cir- 
culated to all Air Force Officer Training 
Units in the United States. 


ENGLISH AND FOREIGN 
LANGUAGES 


NewLy appointed assistant professors of 
English are Virginia French Allen and C. 
Louis Forsdale, each of whom received an 
Ed.D. degree in June. 


Mr. Robert L. Allen is the current adviser 
to students from other lands, replacing Pro- 
fessor Clarence Linton, who is on leave for 


1951-52. 


In collaboration with Mr, Nelle Jo Francis 
of the University of Oklahoma, Dr. Joseph 
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’ | nd has completed a Spanish review 
OS Teer. D. C. Heath and Guay is the 
, ublisher. 
_new course is being offered by Professor 
yaniel Girard and other members of the 
gaff in language-culture area studies for 
NG teachers, “designed to train foreign lan- 
is te | guage students and teachers in the tech- 
‘fessor niques of collecting, interpreting, and using 
Music materials pertinent to foreign area study. 
ig Proressor Lennox Grey, consultant in Eng- 
lish for the Bethlehem, Pa., public schools 
| since 1948, is engaged in a new orientation 
program, starting with ninth-grade Tech- 
- Ree. nical High School students and dealing 
. f with related citizenship, vocational and 
wy _ communication problems. Materials of the 
a De Citizenship Education Project are being 
in the | used. 
oke to 
Sducae | 4 - FINE AND INDUSTRIAL ARTS 
- | Proressor Edwin Ziegfeld is a member of a 
| group planning the participation of art ed- 
— | ucators in the Third National Conference 
sa of the United States National Commission 
raphic _ for UNESCO, to be held in New York 
Ren. ‘City during January. 
eigeieg MUSIC EDUCATION 
oe Ix connection with the Music Educators 
| National Conference, Professor Ernest E. 
] Harris was recently appointed Chairman of 
| the National Committee for Instrumental 
Music in the Schools. He was also recently 
on al elected to the Executive Committee of the 
and C. National Music Council. 
—_ | Durinc October, Professor Howard A. 
_ Murphy addressed a New York luncheon 
odvien of the National Federation of Music Clubs. 
1g Pro- His topic was “Current Trends in Music 
ave for Education.” 
| Proressor Raymond Burrows directed a 
Francis | 0-day workshop for grade teachers, 


Joseph 


school administrators and piano teachers of 
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Allegany County, Maryland, on the use of 
piano classes as an integral part of the ele- 
mentary school program. Following the 
closing session of the workshop, he and 
Professor Anthony Loudis, who is head of 
the music department at the University of 
Delaware, presented a two-piano concert 
at Maryland State Teachers College, at 
Frostburg, which was the beginning of a 
short Southern tour for the two-piano 
team. 


During November, Professor Harry R. 
Wilson was the guest speaker for the music 
rection of the New Jersey State Education 
Association meeting, held in Atlantic City; 
later in the month, in Long Beach, L. I., he 
conducted one of the New York district 
Choral Festivals. 


HOME ECONOMICS 


Miss Lillian H. Locke, who retired this 
past summer as Professor of Home Eco- 
nomics, was honor guest of the National 
Retail Dry Goods Association at a surprise 
luncheon given in the Hotel Statler, New 
York, in July. 

President emeritus of the association, Lew 
Hahn, presented Miss Locke with a scroll 
in recognition of her service to consumers 
and retailers through education. The cita- 
tion read in part “. . . . the National Re- 
tail Dry Goods Association, in behalf of all 
retailing, give this public recognition of her 
vision, administrative skill and personal 
achievement in gaining national recognition 
and understanding of the problems involved 
in bringing together the viewpoints of con- 
sumers, educators and retailers.” 


Ar the meeting of the American Home 
Economics Association it was announced 
that Professor Laura W. Drummond had 
been named chairman-elect of the Colleges 
and Universities Department of the Ameri- 
can Home Economics Association. She is 
also Chairman of the Program of Work 
Committee for that department for the 
current year. 
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BUSINESS AND VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION 


Durinc the month of October Professor 
John L. Rowe served as consultant to the 
Army Air Force at Cheyenne, Wyoming, 
in its clerk-typist program. While in the 
West, he conducted workshops and_ in- 
stitutes on business education at the Uni- 
versity of Denver, Colorado Woman’s Col- 
lege, San Diego State College, Sacramento 
College, San Francisco State College, 
Contra Costa Junior College, and Los 
Angeles City College. 


Proressor Rowe’s new book, Ty pewriting 
for Speed and Accuracy, published by the 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, is now 
off the press. 


HEALTH EDUCATION AND 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Harper and Brothers have just published 
Professor Harry A. Scott’s 604-page book, 
Competitive Sports in Schools and Colleges. 


Tue Medical Advisory Committee for the 
special area of physical education and rec- 
reation in rehabilitation met at the Men’s 
Faculty Club in October. Five staff mem- 
bers of the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons met with Professor Josephine 
Rathbone. They were Drs. Frederick Craig, 
Max Cohen, Justin Green, David Seegal, 
and William Benham Snow. 


A new book by Professor John L. Hutchin- 
son and published by A. S. Barnes and 
Company this year, is titled Principles of 
Recreation. Professor Hutchinson has re- 
cently been elected 1951-52 president of the 
College Recreation Association. 


Division [V 
Nursing Education 


Ways to develop better understanding be- 
tween hospital executives and nursing serv- 


ice administrators were explored at a “firs 
of its kind” three-day work conference at 
Arden House, Harriman, N. Y., starting 
October 12. The conference was sponsored 
by the Division and the hospital administra. 
tion program of the university’s School of 
Public Health. 

The meetings were under the supervision 
of Professor Kenneth Herrold of the guid- 
ance department. Professor Herrold, Dr, 
John Gorrell, director of hospital admini- 
stration at the School of Public Health, 
and Professor Thelma Ryan of the nursing 
department organized the conference, ’ 

The workshop was part of a special 
training program conceived two years ago 
by Professor R. Louise McManus and Dr, 
Gorrell. They had become aware that ten- 
sions between nursing and hospital adminis- 
trators could undermine the quality of 
service to the patient and decided that a 
smoother relationship might be worked 
out in the future through a new training 
approach. Today students in both divisions 
at the university attend the same classes 
and seminars and often go on field trips 
together. 


Institute of Administrative 
Research 


Tue Central School Study, carried on by 
the New York Strate Central School Boards 
Committee for Educational Research in 
affiliation with the Institute, was placed on 
a continuing basis by action taken at the 
State School Boards Association in Syracuse, 
during October. 


Tue Metropolitan School Study Council is 
now entering its tenth year of affiliation 
with the Institute. 


Citizenship Education Project 


Tue Project staff conducted eight work- 
shops from June through October of this 
year for the purpose of acquainting public 
school teachers with the resources and ma- 
terials of the Project. They have been held 
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in Troy, Alabama; Frankfort, Kentucky; 
Peoria, Illinois; New Britain, Connecticut; 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina; Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma; 
and Hershey, Pennsylvania. 

Plans have been made for as many more 
to be held from November through Febru- 
ary of the current academic year. The 
program has involved 174 school systems 
and 350 teachers have committed them- 
selves to the use of the Project’s method 
and materials. 

Mr. Frank Mayans has been added to the 
CEP staff as a statistician in the evaluation 
division; Mr. Jack Ellis has been appointed 


to work with audio-visual materials. 


Kappa Delta Pi Fellowship 


For the academic year 1952-53, a fellow- 
ship of $1,500 for foreign study is offered 
by the Kappa Chapter of Kappa Delta Pi, 
honorary education fraternity. Any present 
or former student of the College may apply 
for study in a country mutually agreed 
upon by the chapter and the candidate. 
Candidates should show evidence of a clear 
professional purpose and plan for study, 
of a working knowledge of any necessary 
language, and of practice in sharing intelli- 
gently experiences in the social, political, 
and educational life of the United States 
with people in the host country. 

Detailed information and application 
blanks may be secured from the Kappa 
Chapter, Kappa Delta Pi at the College. 


Office of Field Relations 
and Placement* 


The following recent appointments are 
reported by the Office of Field Relations 
and Placement: 


Allard, Roberta K. (A.M. 1947), teacher of 
third grade, Briarcliff Manor Elementary 
School, Briarcliff Manor, N. Y. 


*Any student who ts taking or has taken twelve 
points of work at Teachers College may register with 
the Office of Field Relations and Placement. Any stu- 
dent in the allied schools of Columbia University who 
has carried twelve points of work is also eligible for 
registration 


Anderson, M. Elizabeth (A.M. 1940), direc- 
tor, Windward School, White Plains, N. Y. 


Anson, Gloria (A.M. 1944), instructor in 
art, New Jersey State Teachers College, Jersey 
City, N. J. 

Armstrong, Margaret, supervisor of student 
teachers, The Milne School, Albany, N. Y. 


Aspray, Grace Ann (A.M. 1946), instructor 
in clothing and textiles, New York State Col- 
lege for Teachers at Buffalo, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Ayers, Camilla J. (A.M. 1946), assistant dean 
of students, New Jersey College for Women, 
Rutgers University, New Brunswick, N. J. 

Babbitt, Douglas E., teacher of social studies 


and English, Windham-Ashland-Jewett Central 
School, Windham, N. Y. 


Baird, George S. (A.M. 1951), resident di- 
rector, Madison Settlement House, Madison, 
N. J. 

Batten, Mark R. (A.M. 1950), teacher of 
Latin, Peekskill High School, Peekskill, N. Y. 

Beaumont, Taney, instructor in communica- 


tion skills, State Institute of Agriculture and 
Technology, Morrisville, N. Y. 


Beelke, Ralph G. (A.M. 1947), head of de- 
partment of art, State Teachers College, Fre- 
donia, N. Y. 


Bell, Iress L. (A.M. 1948), principal-teacher, 
Indian Ridge Schools, Whatley, Clarke County, 
Ala. 


Benz, John (A.M. 1951), instructor in litera- 
ture and art, Mt. Healthy High School, Mr. 
Healthy, Ohio. 


Bernstein, Everett M. (A.M. 1951), teacher 
of mathematics and physics, Aberdeen High 
School, Aberdeen, Md. 


Bigelow, Margaret C. (A.M. 1951), associate 
resident, University of Florida, Gainesville, Fla. 


Blaustein, Eveline (A.M. 1950), teacher of 
German and English, Hunter College High 
School, New York, N.Y. 


Blumenthal, Hannah L. (A.M. 1949), direc- 
tor and teacher, Temple Emanu-El Nursery 
School, New York, N.Y. 


Blundell, William I. (Ed.D. 1951), assistant 
business manager, Evanston Township High 
School, Evanston, Ill. 


Bowes, Elmer G., assistant principal, Junior- 
Senior High School, Smithtown Branch, N.Y. 


Brush, Carey W. (A.M. 1949), chairman, so- 
cial studies department, Public High School, 
Cortland, N.Y. 
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Buckley, Virginia, teacher of third grade, 
Underhill Avenue School, East White Biains, 
N.Y. 


Budington, Olive J. (A.M. 1951), kinder- 
garten teacher, North Mianus School, Green- 
wich, Conn. 


Burlingame, Clarence, guidance counselor, 
Rockland County Vocational Board, New City, 
N.Y. 

Byrne, Richard Hill (A.M. 1947), associate 


ere of education, University of Mary- 
and, College Park, Md. 


Callahan, Edna (A.M. 1950), teacher of 
physical education, Westchester County Coop- 
erative System, Irvington-on-Hudson and 
Hartsdale, N.Y. 


Campbell, Sterling C., director of guidance, 
Clarks Summit-Abington Joint Schools, Clarks 
Summit, Pa. 


Clarke, Elizabeth A. (A.M. 1950), personnel 
director, lowa State Teachers College, Cedar 
Falls, Iowa. 


Collins, John W. (A.M. 1950), public health 
educator, Carter County, Ardmore, Okla. 


Cordan, Joseph (A.M. 1949), assistant pro- 
fessor of music, Pennsylvania State College, 
State College, Pa. 


Corey, Fay L. (A.M. 1948), assistant dean, 
City College of the City of New York, New 
York, N.Y. 


Cowley, Edward P. (A.M. 1949), supervisor 
of art, Milne School, Albany, N.Y. 


Creasy, Margaret, teacher of remedial read- 
ing, Public Schools, Maywood, N.J. 


Crossen, Marion H. (A.M. 1950), dean of 
women, Monticello College, Alton, Il. 


Daly, Rose Mary (A.M. 1945), librarian, 
Ethical Culture School, New York, N.Y. 


Derner, Gordon F. (Ph.D. 1950), associate 
professor of psychology, Adelphi College, Gar- 
den City, N.Y. 

Dickinson, Henriette (A.M. 1950), assistant 
dietitian, University of Chicago Clinics, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


Dione, Robert L. (A.M. 1951), supervisor 
of art, Public Schools, Winsted, Conn. 


DiStefano, Corinna (A.M. 1948), librarian 
and guidance counselor, A. B. Davis High 
School, Mt. Vernon, N.Y. 


Dodd, Arthur Willis (A.M. 1951), principal, 
Ganado High School, Ganado, Ariz. 


Doddy, Hurley H. (Ed.D. 1951), instructor 


in educational sociology, Howard University, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dodge, Elizabeth (A.M. 1944), teacher of art 
and home economics, The Knox School, Coop- 
erstown, N.Y. 


Doenges, Marie M. (A.M. 1951), associate 
a, director, Antioch College, Yellow 
prings, Ohio. 

Drake, C. Elwood (Ed.D. 1941), associate di- 
rector of field services, Scholastic Magazines, 
New York, N.Y. 

Dyson, Virginia Turner (A.M. 1948), teacher 


of business education, Douglass High School, 
Upper Marlboro, Md. 


Eaton, Anna G., teacher of remedial read- 
ing, Pawling Central School, Pawling, N.Y. 


Enman, Elaine Maxwell (A.M. 1951), teacher 
of physical education, Unified School District, 
South San Francisco, Calif. 


Ersoff, Samuel (A.M. 1942), associate pro- 
fessor of education, University of Miami, Coral 


Gables, Fla. 


Este, Anita (A.M. 1941), teacher of physi- 
cal education, YWCA, Central Branch, New 
York, N.Y. 

Farquhar, Margaret C. (A.M. 1935), librarian 
and teacher of literature, Willimantic State 
Teachers College, Willimantic, Conn. 


Feiler, Seymour (A.M. 1951), teacher of Eng- 
lish, French and history, Oxford Academy, 
Pleasantville, N.J. 


Feman, Marvin Kenneth (A.M. 1947), head 
of music department, Orange County Commu- 
nity College, Middletown, N.Y. 


Fessenden, Douglas A. (Ed.D. 1951), direc- 
tor of health and physical education, Public 
Schools, Mansfield, Ohio. 


Fitzsimmons, John R. (A.M. 1947), principal, 
Northside School, Levittown, N.Y. 


Flemming, Edward L., Jr. (Ed.D. 1951), di- 
rector, Duval County Guidance Center, Jack- 
sonville, Fla. 


Frizzle, Arnold (Ph.D. 1949), chairman of 
modern languages, Park College, Parkville, Mo. 

Fry, Alvin A. (Ed.D. 1947), supervising prin- 
ng Lower Penn’s Neck Township, Penns- 
ville, N.J. 
; Gardiner, Belva M. (M.S. 1951), instructor 
in science, Bellevue School of Nursing, New 
York, N.Y. 

Goodstein, Leonard D. (A.M. 1948), instruc- 
tor in psychology, State University of Iowa, 
lowa City, Iowa. 
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Gordon, Harold E. (A.M. 1950), core 
teacher, Oak Ridge High School, Oak Ridge, 
Tenn. 


Gordon, Ira J. (Ed.D. 1950), assistant profes- 
sor of education, University of Maryland, Col- 
lege Park, Md. 


Gorr, Vincent R., teacher of fifth grade, 
Franklin School, Bergenfield, N.J. 


Grant, Janet M. (A.M. 1951), teacher of 
_— Sewanhaka High School, Floral Park, 
N.Y. 


Gratz, Pauline (A.M. 1948), instructor in 
science, The New York Medical College, 
School of Nursing, Flower and Fifth Avenue 
Hospitals, New York, N.Y. 


Grisier, Donald W. (A.M. 1946), assistant 
professor of music education, San Diego State 


College, San Diego, Calif. 


Grove, Jack Byron (A.M. 1948), instructor 
in music and languages, Avon Old Farms 
School, Avon, Conn. 


Grutzner, Janet Anna, teacher of mathe- 
matics, East Islip Union School, East Islip, N.Y. 


Hall, Ruby L. (A.M. 1951), instructor in 
business education, Bennett College, Greens- 
boro, N. C. 


Hamel, John J., elementary 
curriculum coordinator, Maple 
Salamanca, N.Y. 


Hann, Victoria Kathryn (A.M. 1950), head 
resident, Colorado College, Colorado Springs, 
Colo. 


Hansel, Anna, teacher of fourth grade, Jew- 
ish Community School, New York, N.Y. 


Harvey, Robert H., assistant professor of 
mathematics and physics, Knoxville College, 
Knoxville, Tenn. 


Henrich, Francis J. (A.M. 1948), head of 
science department, East Rockaway High 
School, East Rockaway, N.Y. 

Hill, Alfred T. (Ph.D. 1950), director, Dana 
Hall Schools, Wellesley, Mass. 


Hiltner, Theodore M. (A.M. 1951), general 
tutoring and psycho-therapy, Grove School, 
Madison, Conn. 


rincipal and 
treet School, 


Hockenberry, Robert D., supervising prin- 
cipal, Broad Top Township School District, 
Defiance, Pa. 


Hopkins, Natalie A., teacher of remedial 
teading, Fieldston School, Riverdale, N.Y. 


Horns, John (A.M. 1936), assistant profes- 
sor of art, Oregon College of Education, Mon- 
mouth, Ore. 


Hovanasian, He (A.M. 1950), teacher of 
business education, Gilboa-Conesville Central 
School, Gilboa, N.Y. 


Hughes, Margaret Betty, assistant professor 
of business education, Ohio Northern Univer- 
sity, Ada, Ohio. 


Hurley, Richard James (A.M. 1936), associ- 
ate professor of library science, Catholic Uni- 
versity of America, Washington, D.C. 


Ishibashi, Benjamin G. (A.M. 1951), instruc- 
tor in art, Kahuku Elementary and High 
School, Kahuku, T.H. 


Jacques, Gerard G. (A.M. 1951), teacher of 
science and mathematics, Chester Junior High 
School, Chester, N.Y. 


Johnson, Theodore D. (A.M. 1950), teacher 
of science, Mount Hebron Junior High School, 
Montclair, N.J. 


Kenney, Ruth E., supervisor of surgical nurs- 
ing, New York-Cornell Medical Center, New 
York, N.Y. 

Kidd, Rosa Mildred (A.M. 1933), elemen- 
tary supervisor, Swarthmore School District, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 


Klein, Robert E. (A.M. 1949), director of 
music, East High School, Portsmouth, Ohio. 


Laforet, Marshall J. (A.M. 1951), teacher of 
social studies and mathematics, Brockton High 
School, Brockton, Mass. 


Larsen, Roper F. (A.M. 1948), principal, 
Cicaro Elementary School, North Syracuse, 
N.Y. 

Larson, Knute (Ed.D. 1951), principal, Mans- 
field High School, Mansfield, Mass. 


Latzer, Robert Maurice, instructor in English, 
Public Schools, Yonkers, N. Y. 


Livingston, Robert C. (Ed.D. 1951), assistant 
rofessor of physical education, Oregon Col- 
ae of Education, Monmouth, Ore. 


Lundvall, Ruth M., assistant professor of 
clinical psychology, Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity, Normal, Ill. 


Magill, James Marion, band director, Green- 
ville Senior High School, Greenville, S.C. 


Marceau, Verna Irwin, teacher of social 
studies and English, Central Islip Public School, 
Central Islip, N.Y. 


McCall, John N. (A.M. 1951), instructor in 
psychology, Emory University, Emory Uni- 
versity, Ga. 

McGeoch, Dorothy M., associate professor 


of education, Northern Illinois State Teachers 
College, De Kalb, Ill. 
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McHatton, George A., Jr., instructor in hotel 
administration, Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. 


MckKiernan, Arthur James (A.M. _ 1949), 
teacher of sixth grade, Bedford Roads Ele- 
mentary School, Pleasantville, N.Y. 


Miller, Charles W., Jr., teacher of music, 
Perrysville Junior High School, Perrysville, 
Md. 


Monez, Louise (B.S. 1948), teacher of speech, 
Roslyn Junior High School, Roslyn, N. Y. 


Moody, J. Harold, superintendent of schools, 
Union School No. 24, Hillsboro, N.H. 


Morris, Glyn A., director of guidance, Rural 
schools, Port Leyden and surrounding towns, 
N.Y. 

Mossin, Albert C. (Ph.D. 1948), assistant 
professor of business education, New York 
State College for Teachers, Albany, N.Y. 


Mugge, Dorothy J. (A.M. 1951), teacher- 
principal, Creole Oil Company School, Amvoy, 
Venezuela, S.A. 


Mulvihill, William P., instructor in social 
studies, Westhampton Beach Public Schools, 
Westhampton Beach, N.Y. 


Murray, John H. (AM. 1949), teacher of 
fifth grade, Bronxville Public Schools, Bronx- 
ville, N.Y. 

Murray, Louise (A.M. 1949), instructor in 
English and speech, Eastern State High School, 
Charleston, Ill. 


Nash, Herman B., Jr., teacher of social stud- 
ies, Chester High School, Chester, N.Y. 


Nesbitt, Howard Carroll (A.M. 1949), assis- 
tant professor of physical education, Washing- 
ton College, Chestertown, Md. 


Nolan, George J. (A.M. 1949), teacher of 
French and Spanish, Branford High School, 
Branford, Conn. 


Novick, Carl M. (A.M. 1946), health educa- 
tion consultant, Health Insurance Plan of 
Greater New York, New York, N.Y. 

O'Hara, James W. (A.M. 1951), teacher of 
business education, Duxbury High School, 
Duxbury, Mass. , F 


Palmer, William Edmund (A.M. 1951), head 
resident and freshman adviser, Miami Univer- 
sitv, Oxford, Ohio. 


Perrodin, Alex, professor of education, Keene 
Teachers College, Keene, N.H. 


Perzanowski, Helene (B.S. 1947), college 
nurse and instructor in personal hygiene, 
Teachers College of Connecticut, New Britain, 


Conn. 


Petersen, Vera D. (Ed.D. 1951), professor of 
elementary education, State Teachers College, 
Milwaukee, Wisc. 

Pike, Irving Leslie, Jr., supervising principal, 
Saugatuck Elementary School, Westport, Conn, 

Plumpton, Russell (A.M. 1947), school psy- 
chologist, Delaware Department of Public In- 
struction, Georgetown, Del. 


Radasch, E. John, state director of guidance 
and occupational information, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Concord, N.H. 


Radder, Marian L. (A.M. 1949), teacher of 
remedial reading, Public Schools, Arlington, 
Va. 

Re, Marie A. (A.M. 1948), teacher of fourth 


or fifth grade, Underhill Elementary School, 
White Plains, N.Y. 


Rhodes, Bessie Angie (A.M. 1950), teacher of 
third grade, Garfield School, Long Beach, 
Calif. 

Rhodes, Lillian L. (A.M. 1932), chairman, de- 
partment of art, Fairmont State College, Fair- 
mont, W. Va. 


Richter, Virginia, teacher of third grade, 
Waite Park School, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Roberts, Ralph M. (Ed.D. 1951), assistant 
professor of education, University of Alabama, 
Tuscaloosa, Ala. 


Robinson, Carl L. (Ed.D. 1951), administra- 
tive assistant, Public Schools, Mineola, N.Y. 


Rusher, Harold V. (A.M. tos0), teacher of 
mentally retarded children, Public School No. 
3, Elizabeth, N.J. 


Saddlemire, Gerald (Ed.D. 1949), director 
of community education, Wittenberg College, 
Springfield, Ohio. 

Savage, Richard M. (A.M. 1937), assistant 
professor of industrial arts, San Francisco 
State College, San Francisco, Calif. 


Savage, William G. (A.M. 1949), instructor 
in business education, University of Detroit, 
Detroit, Mich. 


Schaffer, Nancy K. (A.M. 1951), teacher of 
first grade, Pennington School, Mt. Vernon, 
N.Y. 

Schnitzer, William (A.M. 1oso), teacher of 
physical education, Queens College of the City 
of New York, Flushing, N.Y. 

Seacatt, Jane Gray (A.M. 1949), resident 
counselor, Colorado Agricultural and Mechani- 
cal College, Fort Collins, Colo. 


Shakin, Grace M. (A.M. 1948), librarian, 
Lakeville School, Great Neck, N.Y. 
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Shepherd, Frances Ratchford (A.M. 1950), 
director of adult education, Public Schools, 
Great Neck, N.Y. 

Sherwood, Robert E., teacher of English 
and history, Ravena-Coeymans Central School, 
Ravena, N.Y. 

Shores, Loren W. (A.M. 1945), teacher of 
French, Scarsdale High School, Scarsdale, N.Y. 


Slaughter, Robert Dodds, teacher of history, 
Walt Whitman School, New York, N.Y. 


Smith, Escort O. (A.M. 1951), teacher of 
eighth grade, Officers Memorial School, Tol- 
land, Conn. 


Smith, Ruth L. (Ed.D. 1949), director of 
practice teaching, Maryland State Teachers 
College, Towson, Md. 

Smith, Stanley V., supervisor of research, 
Public Schools, Arlington, Va. 


Stancill, Rush Alexander, Jr. (A.M. 1951), 
band director, Public Schools, Charlottesville, 
Va. 


Stevenson, Robert J., teacher of fifth or 
sixth grade, Herrick Road School, New Hyde 
Park, N.Y. 


Stewart, Mildred Pruden (A.M. 1936), head 
of women’s division in physical education, Uni- 
versity of Florida, Gainesville, Fla. 


Stinson, Samuel Robert (A.M. 1949), direc- 
tor of guidance, City Public Schools, Mt. 
Vernon, N.Y. 


Strickland, Henry A. (A.M. 1948), super- 
visor of science, Third Supervisory District, 
Huntington, N.Y. 


Stuart, Frances R. (A.M. 1946), assistant in 
physical education and recreation, State De- 
partment of Education, Albany, N.Y. 


Sullivan, W. Cassel (A.M. 1949), supervis- 
ing principal, Unified Free School District 
No. 7, Canterport, N.Y. 


Swift, Robert C., lecturer in English, journal- 
ism and public relations, Chico State College, 
Chico, Calif. 


Taylor, Annie Ruth (A.M. 1948), teacher of 
English and dramatics, Lordsburg Municipal 
Schools, Lordsburg, N. Mex. 


Taylor, Elizabeth L. (A.M. 1937), health 
education secretary, Health Association of 
Rochester and Monroe Co., Rochester, N.Y. 


Teel, Dwight, coordinator of elementary 
education, Public Schools, Corpus Christi, Tex. 


Tellaisha, Ona, nursery school assistant, 
Dutch Reform Church, Bronxville, N.Y. 


Tepper, Leon (A.M. 1950), teacher of Eng- 
lish and science, High School, Atlantic High- 
lands, N.J. 


Toff, Elizabeth (A.M. 1950), teacher of Eng- 
lish, Islip Union School, Islip, N.Y. 


Van Nuys, Anne S. (A.M. 1951), teacher 
of first or second grade, Public Grammar 
School, Kingsport, Tenn. 


Vernstrom, Dorothy (A.M. 1946), director 
of nursing school, Peter Bent Brigham Hos- 
pital, Boston, Mass. 


Warner, John E. (A.M. 1951), librarian, 
Plattsburgh High School, Plattsburgh, N.Y. 


Watters, Velma V. (Prof. Dip. 1949), ele- 
mentary school principal, Tuscaloosa, Ala. 

Weiss, Leatrice J., group teacher, Temple 
imanu-El Nursery School, New York, N.Y. 

Wells, Eleanor F. (A.M. 1924), director of 
nutrition, Christ Hospital, Jersey City, N.J. 


Wentling, Verda M. (A.M. 1947), school psy- 
chologist, Woodmere-Hewlett Public Schools, 
\Voodmere, N.Y. 


Westerberg, Eleanor E. (A.M. 1946), coun- 
selor, Montana State College School of Nurs- 
ing, Montana Deaconess Hospital, Great Falls, 
Mont. 


Wertzler, eter W. (A.M. 1951), assistant 
professor of ait, Eastern New Mexico Univer- 
sity, Portales, N. Mex. 

White, Robert Currier (A.M. 1949), princi- 


pal, Charlotte Valley Central School, Daven- 
port, N.Y. 


Wilding, John H. (A.M. 1951), teacher of 
art, Haverstraw High School, Haverstraw, N.Y. 

Wilson, Nancy C. (A.M. 1951), teacher of 
first grade, Davison Avenue School, Malverne, 
N.Y. 

Wurster, Frank, teacher of sixth grade, Lake- 
view School, Malverne, N.Y. 

Zier, Isabella F., teacher of first grade, 
sroadway School, Hackensack, N.J. 

Zimmerman, Anita (A.M. 1949), club worker, 


American Red Cross, Far East Theatre Op- 
erations, Korea. 
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Raymond M. Mosher (Ph.D. 1926) has been 
appointed Dean of Educational Services at 
San Jose State College, in Calif. He is also 
Dean of the summer session and in charge 
of a program for the improvement of col- 
lege teaching. 


On July 1, James D. Wreten, Jr., was made 
head of the department of religion at Mill- 
saps College where he has been teaching 
since 1946. The college is located in Jack- 
son, Miss. 


The managers of the Moore Institute of 
Art, Science and Industry named Dr. 
Harold R. Rice (Ed.D. 1944) as their first 
full-time president. He was a professor of 
art at the University of Alabama in 1944 
and headed the art department in 1945-6. 
Since then he had been serving as dean of 
the Institute. 


The October issue of Clearing House pub- 
lished an article by R. H. Ostrander (Ed.D. 
1949) titled “Instructional Materials: Iden- 
tify—Don’t Censor.” A forthcoming issue 
of the Journal of Education will print his 
article “Lay Participation Extends to Cur- 
riculum Development in the Atomic City.” 
Dr. Ostrander, who is the superintendent 
of schools in Mineola, N. Y., is a member 
of the 1953 Yearbook Commission and the 
Resolution Committee of the American As- 
sociation of School Administrators. 


The trustees and faculty of Finch Junior 
College have inaugurated Dr. Roland R. De 
Marco (Ph.D. 1942) as second president of 
the college. The inaugural program, which 
took place on November 2, was followed 
by a reception at The Residence Lounge. 
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During this past summer, Dr. Van A, 
Christy (Ph.D. 1942) was a guest professor 
of music in Texas, and was chairman of a 
committee for advanced degrees of several 
graduate students. 


Dr. William G. Knife (Ed.D. 1950) is an 
assistant professor of industrial arts at the 
Santa Barbara College, University of Cali- 
fornia. While teaching several courses to 
industrial arts and elementary and early 
childhood education majors, he is also chair- 
man of the college’s research committee 
and a member of an educational advisory 
committee for a county school district. © 


The national director of Camp Fire Girls, 
Inc., has annouaced the appointment of 
Miss Aroos Benneyan (T.C. Dip. 1921) as 
director of personnel and training. For the 
past two years Miss Benneyan has been on 
the staff of the Y.W.C.A.’s Inter-Associa- 
tion Committee. Prior to that she was voca- 
tional service director and director of the 
American Christian Committee for Refu- 
gees, Inc., and later executive secretary for 
Displaced Persons at The Church World 
Service, Inc. 


Robert Lefranc (A.M. 1947) has been ap- 
pointed audio-visual coordinator in the 
Ministry of Education in Paris, but is con- 
tinuing his activities at the Audio-Visual 
Center at L’Ecole Superieure Normale in 
St. Cloud, France. 


Lieutenant Anthony P. Salvaggio formerly 
connected with the Veterans Administra- 
tion Hospital in Albuquerque, N. Mex., 
has reported for duty on Clark Air Force 
Base in Central Luzon following his recent 
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arrival in the Philippines. He is now as- 
signed to the 18th Medical Group, Philip- 
pines Command (Air Force) and the 
Thirteenth Air Force. Lt. Salvaggio joined 
the military service in 1943. 


An educational and recreational building 
adjoining the First Methodist Church of 
Hyattsville, Md., was dedicated on Octo- 
ber 7, culminating ten years in which the 
Rev. Edgar W. Beckett has served as pastor 
of the church. The $240,000 building in- 
cludes facilities for Church School classes, 
church offices, a small chapel, and a large 
Fellowship Hall augmented by kitchen and 
dining facilities for social gatherings. 
When the Rev. Mr. Beckett became pas- 
tor in 1941, the church had six organizations 
and a membership of 400, Today there are 
38 adult and youth organizations and a 
membership of more than 1700 persons. 


Several former students were represented 
in the September and October issues of 
The Instructor magazine. 

Miss Margaret Hendrickson contributed 
an article entitled “Commonplaces Make 
Exceptional Compositions” and Miss Amy 
E. Jenson (B.S. 1935) contributed a wood- 
working project entitled “Cart and Chair,” 
to the September issue. Another woodwork- 
ing project, “Materials and Methods,” was 
furnished by Mr. Jerome Leavitt, at present 
an instructor in education at the School 
of Education, Northwestern University, 
and an article entitled “Happy Puppet 
Plays” was contributed by Mrs. Alicia 
Hamilton Neville (A.M. 1942). Miss Grace 
A. Randall had three contributions pub- 
lished during September. “Modeling Ma- 
terial,” and “Designs for Book Jackets,” 
two handcraft contributions, and “Whirli- 
gigs are Fun.” 

For the October edition, Mrs. Marion E. 
Fitzgerald Gambella (A.M. 1945), principal 
of Public School No. 32 in the Bronx, 
authored an outline for teaching elemen- 
tary school pupils how to interpret maps 
and globes. Its title is “Around the World 
in the Classroom.” 


The music for “Halloween’s Here!”, a 
contribution to the Halloween Song Page 
for October, was composed by Miss Venila 
B. Colson. 


The Association for Childhood Education 
International has just published, as its first 
membership service bulletin for 1951-52, 
Teaching Is Exciting, a 38-page pamphlet 
by Margaret Wasson (Ed.D. 1951). The 
pamphlet, most of which was prepared as 
part of Miss Wasson’s Ed.D. project, con- 
tains a teacher recruitment message. 


The Federal Security Agency has assigned 
nurse officer of the U. S. Public Health 
Service, Miss Katherine Kendall (A.M. 
1948) as a public health nurse and midwife 
in Iran. She will assist the chief nurse ad- 
visor of the Point Four Health Mission 
and will be stationed in the rural areas 
chiefly, aiding local nurses and midwives 
in their campaign to extend public health 
services in villages and to train additional 
workers, The mission is also assisting in 
Iran’s program to increase agricultural pro- 
duction and food supplies and to broaden 
rural education. 


Mrs. Ruth Stephenson Norman (A.M. 1938) 
an English teacher and director of the 1951 
Senior Boys’ Speech Choir at Garnet High 
School in Charleston, has been selected as 
the West Virginia English teacher to work 
as short-time collaborator on the Sixth Edi- 
tion of English in Action by J. C. Tressler. 
D. C. Heath is the publisher. Mrs, Norman 
is also a leader in the World Day of Prayer 
Movement, a member of the Advisory 
Committee of the Teen-Age group, pro- 
gram chairman of the interracial Y-Teen 
Day Camp, a member of the Charleston 
Woman’s Improvement League, the Book 
Lovers, the Links and the Alpha Kappa 
Alpha Sorority. 


Norman Cousins received Boston Univer- 
sitv’s 1951 honorary Doctor of Letters in 
June and was cited: “an effective inter- 
preter of the modern cultural crisis; writer 
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of brilliance and insight; influential editor 
of The Saturday Review of Literature; dis- 
tinguished leader of many agencies con- 
cerned for the development of World 
Order; an intellectual pioneer; a citizen 






devoted to the democratic values; a cou-: 
rageous servant of international understand- 
ing.” He returned this spring from a good- 
will tour of India, Pakistan and Ceylon 
under the auspices of the U. S. government, 








